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LORD ROTHMERE’S SUIT. 





By Marion Harland. | 

In Two Chapters.—Chap, I. 

What visitor or sojourner in Rome does ina 

know “Pialis,” the low-browed and by no means | 

handsome shop on the corner of Via del Babuino | 

and the Piazza di Spagna? Whocan forget that 

fashionable circulating library, where the latest | 
English and American publications—a year old 

—are to be had at tie highest subscription prices ? | 

To him who has once frequented these ancient 
and honorable precincts, the name recalls the | 
musty chill that met him there, and the brace of | 
grave and lazy attendants, with sleepy Southern | 
eyes and black moustachios, who answered custom- 
ers in English correct in phrase but strongly tinged | 
with a Roman accent. | 

His memory recalls, too, the literary spinsters | 
in blue veils bound over shabby bonnets and high | 
foreheads, who minced on tip-toe from the outer | 
shop into the inner, which is lined with rows of | 
dirty-white-jacketed volumes. 

And the picture inthe mind is completed by 
the wheezy old gentlemen “done up” in high cra- 
vats and gold eye-glasses, exchanging flowery 
speeches with the “blue-stockings,” and playing 
the old-school gallant to younger and prettier 
women, who flock, upon one pretext or another, 
to this General Intelligence Office of three-quarters 
of the winter population of Rome. 

Within the second room—the library-proper of 
this shop—stood, on a January afternoon, a lady 
and gentleman, evidently Americans, and almost 
as evidently husband and wife. 

The latter had been pretty in her youth, and 
was more than pleasing now at forty-five. Her | 
hair, crimped within the edge of the Parisian hat, 
was hardly touched with white. Her eyes were 
bright, her cheeks rounded in outline, and her voice 
un-national in its full, low tones. 

She was dressed tastefully in 
black silk and a fur cloak, and 
on her hand, ungloved that she 
might better handle the books 
before her, was the sparkle of 
costly rings. 

Her husband spoke and moved 
more abruptly, clipping words 
and sentences in genuine New 
England style, while his black 
coat fitted too well and his tall 
hat was too jaunty to have been 
made anywhere except in New 
York. 

As if to mark the fact, an Eng- 
lish duke and a fabulously rich 
German baroness had been in the 
shop when this couple entered. 
The duke wore a slouch hat and 
a suit of rough gray Tweed, the 
coat fitting him like a meal-bag; 
and the breeches—he never called 
them “pantaloons”—were baggy 
and slightly worn at the knees. 
The wealthy Teuton was wrapped 
in a big black pelisse, below 
which peeped the frayed flounce 
of a brown stuff skirt. 

That our Americans were 
known to be good customers 
and frequent visitors to the libra- 
ry was proved by their un- 
watched presence and the assured 
manner in which they took down, 
examined and returned the shab- 
by volumes. 

“The collection would disgrace 
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& second-class Western village!” growled the | 


wearer of the Broadway hat. But he growled in 
a gentlemanly way. 

“There are some nice old standard works here,” 
responded the wife. 

Upon the Eastern Continent he was pessimist, 
she, optimist. Upon “the other side” they would 
exchange characters. Foreign air and scenes of- 
ten act thus diversely upon the masculine and 
feminine mental constitution. 

They were standing near the door leading to the 
outer room, and both glanced out through the 
doorway as a tall, loose-jointed Englishman 
stepped into the shop from the Piazza. 

“Can you—aw—tell me where the—aw—Bwit- 
ish Armbassador, Sir Fwarncis Parget—aw— 
lives ?” he said, to the shopmar. 

His drawl was British and inimitable, also his 





broad a’s and contempt for the rights of the let- | erful spring. The young lady smiled and colored | may, or may not, have had a sense of relief in it. 


ter r. 

The clerk gave the address. 

“Is it—aw—near here ?” 

“About a mile away!” answered the clerk, 
more laconically than the questioner relished, for | 
his fair, florid face 
took on a frown he 
meant should be with- 
ering. 

“IT say! in what— 
aw — neighborhood— 
is it?” 

“Not far from the 
Coliseum.” 

“Aw ?” blankly. 

“Near the Coliseum 
and the Palace of the 
Cesars.” 

“I’m not familiar 
with the—aw—locali- 
ty. Isuppose I might 
call a card.” 

No answer. 

“T say! will you 
call one of those fel- 
lahs out there and 
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give him the—aw— | jf | } HN} 
address? I don’t 1 AN AM 
speak the—aw—lan- i ig! i} ANE 
guage, you know, | By; | ‘i 
and these beastly | Ff fy a 
names don’t—aw— tH | \(\b Ae! 
stick in my head, you \f iit \ TWh 
see.” j j Rf Nee 
“Very little else does, | \ 


I should judge,” said 
one of the auditors 
in the inner room. 
“What a contempti- 
ble calf!” 





As the clerk moved toward the side door he 
paused to allow the entrance of a young lady and 
her Italian maid. 

School-girls are attended in the streets of Rome 
by maid-servants, who accompany them to school 
each morning and go “to bring them home” every 
afternoon. It is an unpardonable breach of deco- 
rum for a young girl to venture abroad without 
such a guard. She would be tabooed by her com- 
panions, and subjected to the risk of unpleasant 
encounters on the way. No young lady, unless 
she is exceptionally fearless and indifferent to | 
public opinion, walks or drives alone in Rome | 
even in the daytime. 

The duenna—in this case a neat, nonsiatl 
Roman girl—dropped into the background as 
the Englishman advanced, bowing like a jack- 











knife, rusty in the rivet, yet working upon a pow- | 








en 


| radiantly, but passing him with a graceful inclina- 
tion of the head, asked at the counter fur photu- | present my father.” 


graphs of Rome. 


D> 


Heedless that his “carb” had been called and 
awaited him, Sir Francis Paget’s countryman fol- 
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lowed her and stood by while she tossed over the 
photographs. His indolent commonplaces were 
distinctly audible to the unseen spectators in the 
library. 

This one was “rather foine,” that ‘fairish,” a 
third “jolly,” a fourth “not bard—that is, the sub- 
ject, you know, but the execution nasty, be 
Jove!” 

The girl’s fingers dallied more and more aim- 
lessly with the pictures; her cheeks glowed; her 
eyes turned oftener to those of her companion. It 
was a modest glance; the face was as pure as it 
was pretty. But she spoke and looked with the 
self-possession characteristic of the American 
woman, who, dreaming of no possible evil to her- 
self from frank association with those of the oth- 
er sex, believes her interlocutor’s imagination to 
be as stainless as her own. 

The intrepidity of such innocence, the simplici- 


ty of this faith, is a mystery to people born out of 


America. Itis high; they cannot attain unto it. 
In combination with the vivacity of happy girl- 
hood, it earns for our young countrywomen the 
reputation which is cruelly caricatured in James’s 
“Daisy Miller,” and hardly more coarsely and 
cruelly taken advantage of by Continental roués 
and fortune-hunters. 

The Englishman stared into the sweet eyes with 
all his might, with no pretence of attention to the 
photographs, and in seeming oblivion of the fact 
that there were bystanders. The Italian shopmen 
exchanged glances under their jetty eye-lashes ; 
the waxed corners of their moustachios quivered 
with covert smiles. 

“Be Jove, now! How time flies!” ejaculated 
the Englishman, finally drawing out his watch. 
“Tt is no end of a bowah, you know, but I had an 
engagement at our Embarssy harf an hour ago. 
Sir Fwarncis will make no end of a wow. He’sa 
testy old bloke at the best. 

“I say! choose two or three,—harf-a-dozen or 
so,—any number—of those you farncy and keep 
them as souvenirs, you know, of this to me—aw 
—chawming occasion. Accept them trom me, you 
understand. I’ll pay those fellahs for them. I 
insist, now! be Jove!” he concluded, with some- 
thing that served with him for tenderness blend- 
ing with his stare. 

The hot blood leaped to the roots of the girl’s 
sunny hair, but before she could look or utter ac- 
ceptance or refusal, a voice at her elbow said,— 

“My daughter! I will pay your bills, if you 
please!” 

“Papa!” catching her voice in surprise that 


” 








“You startled me. Lord Rothmere, allow me to 

The Englishman bowed negligently ; the Amer- 

j ican haughtily. He was the gentleman who had 
‘been standing with his wife in the inner room, 

“Same name as your own, 


I 


presume, Miss — aw — 
Johns?” drawled the Eng- 
lishman. 

The tone and words were 
not exactly insolent. The 


look that surveyed the new- 
comer was as impertinent as 
phlegmatic impudence and a 
single eye-glass could make it. 

“My name is Johns!” re- 
plied the elder man, return- 
ing the by a steady 
serutiny of the features and 
form of the other. “It is my 
own, and T have the right of 
an American citizen to give 
it to my children.” 

The Briton’s eye quailed, 


stare 


his tone was hurried. 

“Aw! of course! No of- 
fence, Iam sure. Untamiliar 
with Republican usages, you 
know. Depends with us so 
much upon wank and all that sort of 
thing, you understand. Primo—aw— 
geniture and the rest of it, be Jove! 

“Miss Johns! IT hope we shall meet 
again soon. My carb is waiting, or 1 would do 
myself the pleasure—that is—I regwet the length 
—the—aw—brevity, I would say, of this interview. 
Mr. Johns, glad to have met you, I’m sure. Gouod- 
day !” 

He got his long limbs and ungainly body out 
of the shop with all the speed consistent with 
lordly dignity. 

Mr. Johns looked after him, eyebrows raised 
and lips pursed in a noiseless whistle. 

“So!” he said, quietly. “That is your Lord 
Rothmere! Most plough-boys in our country are 
better-behaved and better-looking!”’ 

His wife had not emerged from the library un- 
til the young man’s departure. She was a woman 
of resources, but she needed to settle and confirm 
her own wits after the shock of identification of 
the shambling, slangy stranger with the “Lord 
Rothmere” of whom she had already heard much. 
She was a woman of tact, and while she would 
not put herself forward even to be introduced by 
her own daughter to a live lord, appeared just in 
season to interrupt a dialogue that might grow 
into a scene. She laid a warning hand on her 
husband’s shoulder. 

“Gently, papa, dear! How often you have in- 
veighed against hasty judgments founded upon 
appearances when Jessie and I were inclined to 
be uncharitable!” she whispered in his ear. “Jes- 
sie has seen more of this gentleman than we have, 
and she thinks well of him. Send Rita home, 
daughter, and come with us. We havea carriage 
here and are going for a long drive into the coun- 
try, by way of your favorite Villa Borghese. ‘The 
day is perfect.” 

J&sie loved the wise mother the better for her 
gentle interference. The husband admired, as he 
had a thousand times before, the adroit diploma- 
cy that averted collision between his strong will 
and the spoiled child’s desires. Both comprehend- 
ed silently and fully on which side the maternal 
sympathies were ranged. 

Mr. Johns was an American merchant, who 
had never called himself wealthy nor been consid- 
ered so by others. Independent, and therefore 
comfortable, he was in mind, body and estate, 
and he testified to this by coming abroad for six 
months to spend some of the money he had earned, 
instead of staying at home to heap up a fortune 
for his children to use when he could no longe: 
enjoy it with them. 

Mrs. Johns “had good blood in her veins,” had 
enjoyed “superior” educational advantages in her 
early life, and being a Republican mother, would 
have regarded the acquisition of a titled husband 
for her youngest and most petted child as the cap- 
stone of terrestrial delight. Her children’s hap- 
piness, their social advancement and distinction, 
were her prime object in life. 

The Johnses had few aristocratic acquaintances 
in Rome—or anywhere else. But they were win- 
tering here, and having brought satisfactory let- 
ters of credit to their banker’s, had become known 
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to several American “resident families.” Mrs. | 
and Miss Johns attended the weekly receptions of 
the United States Consul’s wife, where the pretty, | 
graceful New Yorker was a belle in a small and 
decorous way, as befitted these mildly-convivial 
conversaziones. 

A fortnight before the scene at Pialis, she had 
gone under the chaperonage of a friend—her 
mother not feeling well enough to attend—to a 
magnificent ball given at the residence of their 
courtly banker. 

There she had met Lord Rothmere, an English 
nobleman, whose skirmishes into other and lower 
circles than his patrician clique were the subject 
of much interest and gossip among Anglo-Ameri- 
can matrons and daughters. He had danced twice | 
with Miss Johns, who bloomed with the delicate 
loveliness of a sweetbrier, in pale pink silk and | 
white lace; had taken her in to supper, escorted | 








She had never been ashamed of him before, and | It was not reasoned into him!’ He is, you know, 
the experience cut raggedly into heart and pride. | a loving, indulgent father. He has ordered the 
Could it be true that he was not a—gentleman? | handsome carriage you liked so much, when we 

She could have cried her eyes out at the thought. | had it last week, to take us to the meet—the 
And if—if—what she and mamma had thought of, | English hunt—to-morrow.” 


yet never named openly to one another, should 
come to pass, must “papa” be shut altogether out | 
of her future life ? 

Mrs. Johus was to all appearance serene, and 
displayed her tact in comments upon the beauties 
of the weather and the drive, and in the main- 
tenance of a lively conversation with her spouse, 
that might cover Jessie’s abstraction and clouded 
face. Mrs. Johns could afford to be cheerful. 
She was always unselfish. For now, her thoughts, 
under the floating froth of pleasant talk, were 
hard at work settling her daughter—Lady Roth- 
mere—in life. 

And life! 


such A steady affinence of titled 


her to her carriage, and asked permission to call | glories the Republican imagination could scarcely 


upon her. 

Little Jessie was just eighteen—too young to be 
“out” at all, was the decree of some of the specta- 
tors of her triumph. Her heart was beating like 
that of a hunted rabbit; her brain a-whirl with 
the last waltz with her titled admirer, and with 
the dawning suspicion that she had made a “con- 
quest’’—her first, and such a prize! What would 
mamma say when she heard of it ? 

And she would send home a dozen papers con- 
taining the account of the ball, with her name 


marked. She hoped her dress would he properly 
described. It was her first and only Worth cos 
tume. 


And would the Roman Jenkins mention Lord 
Rothmere’s devotion? What would the girls say 
—those who were finishing their “course” at 
*Madame’s,” and knew no more exciting interest 
than school-honors, no wilder dissipations than 
Christmas and Easter parties? But the young 
girl showed herself to be neither forward nor indis- 
creet, by saying to the flattering application of the 
Englishman,— 

“We are living very quietly this winter, on ac- 


count of my mother’s health; and my parents | his prudent wife. Dear, good girls were both of 


prefer that I should consult them before inviting 
strangers to call.” 

She spoke very timidly. wishing, from the 
depths of her soul, that her father had not ‘made 


such a point” of this stipulation, and that mamma | 


had not thought it best to second him. What if 
Lord Rothmere were to take offence at her plain- 
speaking? Would the rejection, however courte- 
ous, of the honor of a visit from him be regarded 
as an impertinence? It might even be an in 
fringement of a well-known rule of etiquette. She 
was very new in any “society” —utterly unlearned 
in the code regulating the behavior of people of 
rank. 

Lord Rothmere tugged hard at his whitey-brown 
mustache, and answered, in the drawl she thought 
charming in its high-bred nonchalance, “Quite 
wight, I'm sure. Hope to make your—aw—fa- 
ther’s acquaintance very soon.” 

“Bravo!” said Mrs. Johns, with a smile, when 
the story was poured into her sympathizing ears. 
“Bravely and diplomatically done for a tyro! 
He will be the more eager to improve the acquaint- 
ance when he sees that we have our precautionary 
hedges, and he will respect my little girl the more 
for her modesty and discretion.” 

Jessie bore the hint in mind, conforming her 
speech and conduct to it, when some days later, 
Lord Rothmere approached her as she walked on 
the Pincio with an elderly American lady. It 
was “music afternoon,” and he promenaded the 
crowded walks at her side for an hour, lifting his 
hat, every few minutes, “to such distinguished- 
looking people in carriages with coats-of-arms on 
the doors and liveried servants!” Jessie reported, 
in an agitated voice, to her mother on her return 
home. 

Lord Rothmere had not left her until they 
parted at her own door. 

The elderly friend was slightly deaf, and, amia- 
bly reminiscent of her own youth, took no part in 
the conversation. The interview was virtually a 
téte-a-téte. 

“And I was careful not to chatter,” said Jessie, 
who had the usually very safe habit of “telling 
everything to mamma.” “I remembered hv 
often you had warned me against the ‘shrill par- 
rotings’ of American girls. The English manner 
is so different—so slow and calm!" 

Decidedly the little girl was getting on very 
well in her practical application of the mother's 
teachings, and of her own observation of people 
and things. Mrs. Johns felt that she could be 
trusted. 

The chance meeting at Pialis offered what 
mother and daughter piously agreed in pronoun- 
cing a Providential opportunity for the giving and 
acceptance of the invitation which would make 
Lord Rothmere an acknowledged visitor at the 


the daughter’s hand. They were equally agreed 
in the opinion that Mr. Johns had fallen igno- 


miniously short of the performance of fatherly | 
and Republican duty on the occasion of the inter- 


view in the Roman shop. 


Jessie’s heart swelled with pain in reviewing 


his conduct as the carriage rolled in and out of 


the deep shades and sunshiny ‘opens’ of the 
The most determined wooer 
would be daunted—she said it boldly to herself, 
and in most unfilial anger—by such boorish be- 
havior as her father had exhibited at this his first 


Borghese grounds. 


presentation to a peer, 





endure without being scorched. The mother’s 
anticipation of these was an intelligent outlook. 
Unsuspected by hushand or daughter, she had 
made an errand to Pialis a week before, to con- 
sult a “British Peerage; had read for herself 
Lord Rothmere’s titles—that he was “fifth baron 
|of that name,” and ascertained that his estates 
| were patrimonial and extensive. 
| He was not, then, seeking her child hecause of 


fancied wealth, or for the modest portion that 
might tempt a beggarly Italian count or Spanish 
| hidalgo, with no recommendation but a long 
| pedigree and blue blood. 
She was not surprised that this, one of the 
world’s lofty sons, was enamored of her daughter 
|—her Jessie—her pearl of price! Whilst her 
youngest-horn was yet achild, the maternal fore- 
sight had predicted a brilliant destiny for her. 
| She had grown up into a very different being 
| from Joanna, the father’s image, who had pleased 
| him immensely by marrying his partner, James 
Robinson, three years ago; or from Mary, whose 
| hushand, a thriving manufacturer, was making 
| money fast, and taking care of it by the help of 





| these elder daughters—well enough in their sphere, 
| and in New York. 

But Jessie would grace a throne. She shone 
like a white star; a pure lily among the English 
girls they had seen at operas and hotels in their 
travels. 

Mrs. Johns did not marvel that Englishmen— 
j}even men of rank —should sometimes choose 
| American wives. That her darling would prob- 
| ably never visit her old home; would be well- 
| nigh as much lost to the haunts and friends of her 
| girlhood as if she were dead instead of married; 
| that her father and sisters, it was possible, would 
| not be named at all by “Lady Rothmere” for fear 
of inconvenient questionings, and her mother be 
alluded to with discretion, cost the castle-builder 
but few pangs in the exaltation of her dream. 

She did reflect, as a practical woman, that the 
marriage had better take place abroad; that there 
was something ludicrously incongruous in “ Wed- 
lock in High Life” when the bridal breakfast was 
laid in the three-story brick with brown stone 
trimmings in Twenty-Fifth Street, which she had 
been content and glad to call ‘‘thome” since Jessie 
was eight years old, and from which Joanna and 
Mary were married, “handsomely,”’ everybody 
said. 

And a Jord would be as oddly out of place at 
one of her “nice” dinner or evening-parties, where 
merchants—shop-keepers all, to him and his kind 
—and their wives and daughters formed the staple 
of the company. 

She could invite one or two lawyers of good 
reputation and manners to meet him, her family 
physician, and Rev. Dr. Barnes, their pastor; but 


fellahs, you know,” to the nobleman; the second 
confounded with an apothecary, or at the best 
spoken of as a “medical man,” while the third 


senting parson.” 

Clearly there was nobody in her “set” with 
whom her possible prospective son-in-law wouid 
be likely to associate. 
to him, quietly, on the Continent. 
had the good sense and taste to shun display when 
it would make her and hers absurd. 
can papers would do the trumpeting. 





enjoyment therewith. 
mingle freely with her noble friends. 


|the English aristocracy to understand that they 
| might be looked down upon by at least some of 
What signified 
| that, so long as Jessie was their recognized peer? 
| Her head was still so far in the clouds as tomake 
Johns’s apartments, and a probable suitor for | her feel that she trod upon air, when she at last 
followed her 


|the nobility as trades-people. 


| 


|alighted from the carriage 
daughter to her chamber 


and 


| before the mirror. 

| tear rolled down each cheek. At sight of her con 

| fidante she burst forth with,— 

| brutal?” 

| It was a strong word, but the listener made al 

lowances for the provocation. 
‘Papa is like all other men, love. 

to fight against his whims. 





Who is it that says 





the first would possibly be attorneys or “‘barrister- 


might be nothing less contemptible than a “dis- 


Jessie must be made over 
Mrs. Johns 


The Ameri- 

Papa and she could, at any rate, run over to 
England almost every summer and witness, from 
a distance, so to speak, their child’s eminence and 
They would not expect to 


She hoped 
she had enough right feeling and knowledge of 


Jessie was slowly untying her bonnet-strings 
Her lips were trembling; a 


“Mamma! mamma! how could papa be so— 


It is useless 


‘Don’t try to reason a man out of his prejudice. 


Jessie’s face softened and brightened so quickly 
that the mother should have been reminded what a 
child she was. She did not look more than six- 
teen, with her flushed cheeks, which were dimpled 
by the happy smile. 

“He is kind!” she said, gratefully. “I'll run | 
into the parlor and kiss him and tell him so; and | 
never hint”—she glanced back from the door to 
say, saucily—how deeply interested I am in Eng- 
lish customs and people!” 

Next week we will see what followed. 
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HER POET-LOVER. 


He was to me like a land that keeps 
High cliffs it dazzles the eye to trace, 
Though I cared not much for the lofty steeps, 
While violets blossomed about their base. 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


——_—_—_<«@r—-- 


For the Companion. 


CAYENNE PEPPER. 


A good many pranks had been played in Miss 
Benson’s school at one time and another, but 
that which astonished both teacher and scholars 
more than all the others, was played on a certain 
afternoon in the late autumn. 

If Bert Sherman had not been the most roguish 
| boy in school, perhaps he would not have been 
| held to such strict account for what had been 
done. 

But the next morning at recess, Bert was sum- 
moned to the teacher’s desk. 

“T didn’t do it!” he said, in self-defence, before 
the teacher had time to ask a question. For he 
| knew well enough what was coming. 

“Don’t you know it is wicked to tell a lie 
asked Miss Benson, in a severe tone. 

“Yes’m,” answered Bert, looking down at his 
worn copper toes, and rattling marbles, slate pen- 
cils and jack-knives in his pocket. 

“T am sorry, Bert,”’ said Miss Benson, still more 
severely, yet with a suggestion of tears in her 
eyes; “I had thought you were above a lie’”—— 

“Lam!” said Bert, drawing himself up proud- 
ly and looking angrily at the teacher. 

Miss Benson was puzzled; but as Bert dropped 
his head again, she continued sadly ,— 

“Tf I had not had faith in your truthfulness,— 
for this is the first time you have ever denied my 
accusations,—and if it had not been for your 
mother, who works so hard to support you, I 
should have expelled you long ago. But this 
time there is no doubt about your guilt. You 
were the only one in the room just before the last 
session yesterday; you had begged for a holiday 
to go nutting and had been refused, and you did 
go, I hear, after you had succeeded in breaking 
up the school. I could forgive it all, if you had 
owned up honorably. But this deliberate un- 
truth”’—— 

“T didn’t tell a lie!” Bert almost shouted. 

“This is getting worse and worse,” continued 
Miss Benson, quietly. ‘To set the whole school 
sneezing with red pepper, so that the session had 
to be broken up, was bad enough. But to tell 
qa” 

“T didn’t! I didn’t! I didn’t!” said Bert, in 
fierce, quiet tones; he was too much excited to 
speak loud. 

His blue eyes flashed, his hands were clinched. 
He looked as if he would fight the accusation to 
the death. 

“T saw you come out of the room just before 
the bell rung,” said Miss Benson, in a voice of 
settled conviction. ‘There was no one else in the 
room. Therefore, you must have doneit. Take 
your stand in the middle of the room, and when 
you go home this noon tell your mother you are 
cismissed from the school.” 

“It will break her heart!” said Bert, with a 
very white face. ‘An’ she means me to be a doc- 
tor! O Miss Benson, don’t turn me out of school,” 
he pleaded. “I know I’ve been bad an’ have cut 
up capers without end. I led them in barring you 
out, an’ I stopped the stove chimney so that the 
room filled with smoke, an’ I put the net over 
Tab’s face that day she flew wild about the room, 
an’ I made the picture of you on the board, an’ I 
put the cobbler’s wax on the seats, an’ I did every 
other prank you ever accused me of; but I didn’t 
tie up cayenne pepper in those rags an’ set ’em 
smouldering all over the room, so that you an’ all 
us scholars would sneeze ourselves to death al- 
most, an’ we'd hare to have a holiday.” 

He paused for want of breath, but after a mo- 
ment he went on. 

“I did go for nuts, but I didn’t do that trick to 
get off. I didn’t deny my tricks afore, an’ I 
wouldn’t this time”—— 

Miss Benson leaned back in her chair and re- 
garded the boy critically, though there was a 
twitching about her lips. 

“You see, Bert,” she said, very quietly, “one 
bad boy will demoralize the whole school, and for 
the sake of the others you must go. I’ve been pa- 

tient with you, Bert. Have I not?’ she asked. 

“Yes’m,” said Bert, with his eyes on the copper 
toes. 
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whole school wrong ?” 
“Yes’m.” 


’ 


save one boy. 
time, to give you one more chance; but when you 
told a”—— 


“And you understand that one boy can set a 


“And you have continually been getting your- 


‘“Yes’m.” 

“You are one of my brightest boys,” continued 
Miss Benson, ‘and I know that the boys who 
have most life and who are therefore apt to get 
into most mischief often turn out to be our very 


best and most capable men. And so I have thought 
that you might some day become a successful 
man, if I could only be patient with you and get 
you to behave. 


Do you understand ?” 
“Yes’m,” said Bert, humbly. 
“But I cannot have the whole school spoiled to 


I had meant, if you owned up this 


“T didn’t!” said Bert. 

And then, much to Bert’s astonishment, a great 
tear rolled down Miss Benson's face. 

Bert's mouth and hands twitched nervously. 
He looked steadily down at his copper toes and 
bit his lip. 

“You understand, Bert,” said Miss Benson at 
last, when she had gained control of her voice, 
“that it isn’t because I- want vou to go. IT had 
hoped much for you. But I cannot have the oth- 
ers spoiled and the discipline of the school broken. 
So take your place in the middle of the room, and 
when you go home”—— 

“Miss Benson,” said Bert, desperately, “did you 
ever know me to tell a lie?” 

a 

“Then why should you think I would tell one 
this time?” Bert had drawn himself up prondly 
again. 

“The other times you knew you would only be 
punished; but this time you knew you were at 
the end of your rope, and you remembered what 
I threatened last time.” 

“Miss Benson, believe me just this once. I 
didn’t set those rags burning, and I have not told 
a lie,” said Bert, solemnly. 

“If I hadn’t scen you coming out of the empty 
school-room just before, and if I had not known 
that there was no one else in’”—— 

“There was” said Bert, and could have bit- 
ten his tongue out the next instant. 

“Who?” 

Bert looked at the copper toes again in silence. 
“This morning,” Miss Benson continued, “when 
I asked if any of the scholars knew about this 
matter, they all denied but you. How did that 
happen ?” 

‘Because some one else lied,” Bert said, to him- 
self, but he only answered,— 

“Miss Benson, I had nothing to do with it. I 
had just been in the room an instant to get my top 
out of my desk when you met me.” 

Miss Benson leaned back and looked steadily at 
the boy’s earnest face. Just then she glanced at 
her watch. Recess-time was up. She rang the 
bell. 

“You may take your seat,” she said to Bert. 
But Bert went and stood in the middle of the 
room. Miss Benson put her elbows on the desk 
and leaned her face in her hands. When she 
rose, after a few moments, and looked upon the 
assembled scholars, she was very pale. 

“Boys,” she said, ‘you remember that story in 
the Bible about Christ raising the widow’s son ?” 
“Yes’m,” cried a chorus of voices. 

“Why did He do that ?” 

“’Cause he was her only son, an’ she was a 
widow,” said one clear, steady voice. 

“’Cause she felt badly, an’ He was sorry for 
her,” said another. 

“Do you know of any one in this room who is 
the only son of his mother and she a widow ?” 
All eyes turned to Bert, who was looking sternly 
at them all, with blazing blue eyes set in a white 
face. 

“Yes’m,” they answered, with a little pity in 
their faces. 

“And can you not imagine that that mother 
would feel a great deal worse to have her boy 
disgraced in all his future life than to have him 
die ?” 

“Yes’m.” Only a few voices this time, and 
eager, questioning faces. 

“Did you ever know Bert to tell an untruth ?” 
“No’m!”’ cried every voice. 

“But it looks as if he did this morning? 
“Yes’m!” “No’m!” There was fairly a battle 
of voices. 

“You remember I said that I saw him come out 
of the room, and that no one else was there!” 

“Yes’m.” 

“But nevertheless, Bert says he had nothing to 
do with the cayenne pepper yesterday, and, boys, 
I believe him. Now, for the sake of that widowed 
mother, I ask the real wrong-doer to accuse him- 
self and clear Bert.” 

There was a long silence. 

“If any boy here knows anything about this, 
let him speak.” 

Another silence. 

Bert gave one quick, heseeching, and compelling 
glance at Hal Howard, who was white and ner- 
vous. 

Miss Benson saw the glance. 

“For the sake of Bert’s future life, for the sake 
of his mother,” she said, looking straight at Hal. 

Slowly, as if under a spell he could not resist, 
Hal rose to his feet. 

“You did it, Hal?” said the teacher, when she 
saw he could not speak. 

He bowed his head. 

“Now tell me all about it, before the whole 
school.” 
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self and others into mischief ?” 


“‘I—I—was behind the door when you came in 
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the room, an’—an’—as you stood with your back | 
to me and spoke to Bert, I slipped out an’ came 
in with the crowd.” 

“Did you know this, Bert ?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“How ?” 

“T saw him slip out as I was going out with my 
top; an’as soon as the sneezing began I knew 
who had done it.” 

“And you wouldn't have told even to save be- 
ing expelled ?” 

“No, ma’am,” 
head, proudly. 

There was breathless silence as Miss Benson 
stepped from her platforin and walked over to 
Bert. 

“Bert, [ask your forgiveness,” she said, “for 
ever doubting your word. You are an honorable 
boy.” 

Then the tears rushed to Bert’s eyes. He 
grasped Miss Benson’s hands so tightly that he 
hurt her. He made one vain effort to speak, and 
then suddenly broke away from them all and 
dashed out of the room. 

They found him sobbing on the grass as if his 
heart would break. For secretly he had idolized | 
Miss Benson, and her doubt of his word, and pun- 
ishment for a thing he had not done, had hurt 
him more than anything else in his life. 

But that was the turning-point with Bert. 

Years afterwards, when he was an honored man, 
he said, speaking of this,— 

“T never saw till that day how I had been 
spoiling the whole school by my pranks, and 
that it wasn’t fair to the others to do so. And 
then for the first time I understood how I might 
injure my reputation, so that some time when 
wholly innocent I might have to suffer for a 
wrong done by some one else.” 

Joy VETREPONT. 


he answered, holding up his 
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AH KEE. 
By William T. Hornaday. 


Some years ago I made a voyage to the East Indies 
for the purpose of collecting specimens for a museum 
of Natural History; and it was while living with my 
two servants among the Dyaks in Borneo, far up the 
Sibiiyau River, that the incident which I am about to 
relate occurred, 

We had settled down ata little native village in the 
heart of the forest to hunt orang-outangs, bear, deer, 
gibbons, Argus pheasants and hornbills. 

Ah Kee was a very homely but very faithful China. 
man who had served me several months in the jungle, 
as cook, tailor, washerman, interpreter and general 
house-keeper, while I spent my time in shooting wild 
animals and preserving their skins. 

Like all Chinamen, he was very industrious, and 
often, after the work of the day was over, would take 
one of my guns and go out for a short tramp through 
the jungle which came up to our very doors. Many a 
bird of brilliant plumage he brought me, although he 
seldom went very far from the house. 

There were two or three paths leading from the house 
in different directions; but away from these all was a 
trackless wilderness through which I never dared to 
hunt without a Dyak guide. The whole country was 
covered with a dense and lofty virgin forest through 
which a white man could not find his way alone. 

We did the most of our hunting upon the hills where 
the ground was dry; but occasionally a chase after a 
troop of monkeys would lead us into those dreadful 
swamps which everywhere cover the level country. 

Then we had to wade half knee-deep through water 
and liquid ooze; scramble through tangled and thorny 
thickets of ferns and creepers, and over huge spur- 
roots and fallen trees. 

Often the guide would have to cut a passage for us 
Asarule my hunter and 
I avoided these swamps, as it was almost impossible ever 
to kill an animal in them, 

One morning I shot a small bear; the Dyaks carried 
it to the house; and in the afternoon my hunter and I 
Ah Kee had finished washing 
the dinner-dishes (there were only five pieces), and 
having nothing else to do, he said to me in his quiet 
way,— 

“Sir, I like take mastar gun, go shoot in jungle.” 

Ah Kee was a Hong Kong Chinaman, but he did not 
speak in that silly ‘pigeon English,” always ending a 
” which we see so often in print, and hear 
so very seldom from live Chinamen. 

“All right, Ah Kee,” I said. ‘Take the larger gun 
and see if you can shoot a big hornbill for me; but 
don’t go too far.”’ 

The sun sank below the green tree-tops; night was 
at hand; but Ah Kee did not return from his ramble. 
I was standing at the top of the ladder, expecting every 
moment to see his sturdy form emerge from the jungle, 
when we were all startled by hearing a distant boom. 
boom —one shot followed by another, but muffled, 
faint, and so far away that the sound barely reached 
The shots were at least two miles off, in the 
direction of the swamp; and we instantly exclaimed,— 

“ Ah Kee is lost!’ 

Two shots, fired in close succession, was the signal 
my two boys and I had agreed to give, in case either of 
us ever got lost in the jungle. 

I called two of the Dyak men and told them to go 
quickly in the direction of the reports, and if possible 
find Ah Kee before dark. Pereva and I got out our 
guns and fired a shet every three minutes regularly. 
We hoped the Chinaman would hear them and come 
far enough before it grew quite dark to meet the Dyaks 
who were looking for him. 

But in this we were disappointed. The short twi- 
light soon deepened into darkness. 

Presently the Dyaks returned without Ah Kee. But 
immediately we heard another distant boom, even faint- 
er and farther away than before. Ah Kee was lost in 
earnest; and unless we found him that night he might 
wander so far that we should never find him, and he 
would die of starvation and fever in the gloomy swamp. 


through some thick patch. 


set to work to skin it. 


word in “ee, 


our ears, 


| him. Every now and then some one of the party would 


I summoned four of the most active Dyaks in the 


| village, told them that Ah Kee was lost, that he must be 


found at once, and that I would go with them to search 
through the jungle until we found him. ‘lhe brave fel- 
lows were soon ready. 

Fetching their parongs (choppers) and a quantity of 
resinous woud for torches, they stood waiting while I | 
put on my leech-stockings and hunting-suit. | 

I took my rifle, revolver, a bag half-full of cartridges, 
and my flask full of gin; for I feared we would find 
Ah Kee in an exhausted condition and in need of strong 
stimulants. 

The Dyak women got out the alarm-gong, and soon 
its deep, rich, rolling tones went booming through the 
forest. 

A torch was made of a dozen long sticks of white, 
pitchy wood which burned brightly and steadily. 

Each of the Dyaks, except the torch-bearer, carried a 
bundle of wood for new torches; and thus equipped, 
we set out. 

We took our ‘‘departure,” as they say in navigation, 
from the sound of the gong, which was beaten steadily 
all the time, and tried to go straight in the direction 
whence came the sound of Ah Kee’s last shot. 

At first we followed a path, but soon left it and en- 
tered the swamp. Every few minutes I fired my rifle 
to let the wanderer know we were coming, although 
we knew he could not travel toward us through that 
terrible jungle in such black darkness as surrounded 


utter a prolonged hulloo! in the hope that he would 
hear it and answer us. 

The man with the torch carried a perong in one hand 
with which to slash through the fern leaves and creep- 
ers and hack off a branch here and there, while 1 fol- | 





the jungle from the spot where we stood in the direc- | 
tion of the shot. 
‘rhe other two Dyaks and myself then wheeled about 
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“Lfraid some big anemal want make fight me, so I 
keep two shot for gun; res’ shot all tinish. IT know if 
my mastar no come heself find me, I stay all night in 


and started through the swamp, slashing our way rap- | jungle, mabe one day, one night more. Dis bad jungle, 


idly along, clambering over fallen logs, tearing through | 
fern thickets and stumbling through mire, but Keeping | 
the direction very carefully. ! 

Every hundred yards we would stop aud cali,— 

*“Ho-o-Ah-Kee-ee !”’ 

At last we heard a faint, a very faint, ‘*O-o0-v-o-ho!” 

“Hurrah, boys! Now we've got him!” I cried, and 
with one joyous, simultaneous yell which woke the 
echoes far and wide through the swamp, we settled 
down to the task of cutting our way to him. 

The water was here nearly knee-deep, and the ferns 
so dense and thorny that we were forced to cut a pas- 
sage for every step we advanced. 

It took us a good half-hour to get to him from the 
time we heard his first answering call. 

We kept calling and Ah Kee kept answering, at in- | 
tervals, so as to keep the right direction, until we were 
within a few yards, when, cutting through a perfect | 
cheval de frise of ferns, where leaves were twelve feet 
in length and set with thousands of thorns, we saw a 
black object wading slowly toward us through the wa- 
ter and the darkness—and Ah Kee was fairly found! 

He was almost naked. His loose cotton shirt had 
been torn to shreds by the thorns, and he had thrown | 
the tattered garment aside as useless. 

His wide trousers were rolled above his knees and 
hung upon him in rags. His “pig-tail’” was wound 
tightly round his head, his body scratched and bleed- 
ing; and taken all together, he was a forlorn spectacle ; 
but he still carried ‘‘mastar big gun.’’ 

“Well, Ah Kee, you came pretty near getting lost.’ 








lowed close behind him, and the others came after me 
in Indian file. 

The sound of the gong grew fainter and fainter, and 
at last it was impossible to tell—at least for me—from 
what direction the sound came, although I still heard it. 

The forest was so dense that the sound- waves seemed 
to travel over the tree-tops and reach our ears from 
above. 

At last we heard a shot that seemed to come from our 
left, though two of the Dyaks thought it came from be- 
hind us. We changed our course directly, still firing 
the rifle and revolver at intervals. 

After some time we heard two shots that certainly 
came from the right and to the rear. The men said it 
was Ah Kee; butI thought it was Pereva at the house, 
although I had told him not to fire, lest he should mis- 
lead us. The Dyaks were positive the shots were Ah 
Kee’s, and I felt sure they were not; but preferring to 
trust to their judgment, I reluctantly turned with them 
to follow in the direction they indicated. 

For several hours we wandered about firing the rifle 
and calling, but could get no answer, and at last had no 
idea which way we were ourselves going. 

If we had only had a compass we could have gone 
straight from the house in the direction of Ah Kee’s 
last shot; but alas! my only compass had been lost 
some weeks before. 

At length the torch-wood was nearly exhausted, and 
there was simply nothing to do but to go back, get more 
wood and start again. 

For the last time we fired the rifle, then shouted,— 

“Ho! An KEE!” 
until the forest rang for a mile on every side, and as 
the echoes died away we held our breath to listen; but 
only the soft twitter of the night birds and the chirp- 
ing of the tree-frogs answered us. 

The brown, half-naked Dyaks looked at each other 
and at me in hopeless perplexity; but no one had any 
new plan or thought to suggest. 

The torch-bearer knocked the ashes from his torch, 
waved it to and fro until it blazed up again, and then 
reluctantly enough we turned our faces homeward. 

We had gone but a short distance, and I was just 
planning how we would rouse all the Dyaks in the three 
villages and offer twenty-five dollars in silver (a fortune 
to a Dyak) as a reward for finding Ah Kee, when we 
were startled by a deep boom / from behind us, which 
we knew at once was from Ah Kee. 

Luckily we caught the direction exactly. In less 
than a minute two men had received burried directions 
to hasten to the house for more wood and come after ns 





with all speed, along the track we would cut through 
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“T vellie glad mastar come; I vellie tired ;’? and he 
sank down upon a log fairly exhausted. 

“Yes, I know you are tired, but we'll soon have you 
all right. Here, take a drink of this,” I said. 

He took the flask eagerly without a word, and drank 
some of its contents. Ah Kee was never afraid of gin, 
and this time it was what he needed. 

In an hour or so the other Dyaks arrived with two 
big bundles of wood, and we soon had two torches flar- 
ing upon the scene. 

There were no extravagant demonstrations of joy by 
any of us. The Dyaks were as stolid as North Ameri- 
can Indians; Ah Kee was too tired to waste any breath 
unnecessarily, and I felt too glad to say anything about 
it. After Ah Kee had taken another swallow or two of | 
gin and was beginning to feel more like alive China- 
man, I said,— 

“Well, Ah Kee, tell us how it happened.” 

‘Ah, mastar, I walk too far. First time I see two 
wah-wah [gibbons], long time I try make shoot, but 
las’ time he run too far ’way. Nodder time see one big, 
big bill-bird [hornbill]. I tink, mastar say, ‘shoot 
one bill-bird,’ now I mek [make] shoot quick. 

“Firs’ time bill-bird fly nodder tree. I go,—no can 
Bill-bird fly nodder tree. I go ’gen,—no can 


shoot. 
shoot. 

“Tree, four time he fly all same, ’n’ I go in berry bad 
jungle. Las’ time bill-bird go far way, I try mek go 
home, I walk, walk, walk, but no can fin’ house. Den 
I shoot two time, ’n’ quick hear mastar gun ‘boom! 
boom! boom !’—too far ’way. 

“Firs’ time I tink, ‘house dis side.’ I go little way, 
mastar shit ’gen. I say, ‘house dat side.’ I go dat 
side, den mastar gun make noise dat side”? (and Ah 
Kee showed how our shots seemed to come from first 
one side, then the other, and then from behiad, until he 
was utterly confused). 

“Well, then what did you do?” 

“Bimeby I go up topside one vellie high tree, ’n’ 
when mastar shit I find quick which way house. I 
come down, go little way in jungle,—all finish,—all 
mix up, sam’ first time! Bimeby jungle all black, no 
more can see. I shoot one time more.” 

“Tlow many times did you shoot after that?” 

“T shoot one time more.” 

“Only once more until we found you?” 

“T make shoot only one time.” 


*n’ LT vellie glad my mastar come.”’ 

After resting awhile we started back and reached the 
Village about one o'clock in the morning, quite tired 
out. Our return with Ah Kee caused great rejoicing, 
for the whole village was awake and anxiously watch- 
ing for us. 

And what think you Ah Kee did the first thing after 
we had put on dry clothes? He builta fire and made 
a nice cup of tea for me, which he handed to me, say- 
ing,— 

“T think sure mastar vellie tired now!” 

And yet, Ah Kee was only a Heathen Chinee. 
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THE FOUNDING OF THE LONDON TIMES. 
By James Parton. 


The starting of The Times, the most important news- 
paper of the old world, was a mere incident in the de. 
velopment of another business. ‘The paper was little 
more at first than a means of advertising a new kind of 
type manufactured by the proprictor. Z 

Within the memory of living persons, the printer's 
art was still invested with a portion of that mystery that 
once surrounded all things appertaining to science and 
learning. 

A quaint old poem, written in Philadelphia when 
Benjamin Franklin was a runaway-apprentice there, 
describes a young printer of the city who had recently 
died: 

“His novel skill spectators thronging drew, 
Who haste the swift compositor to view; 

Not men alone, but maids of softer air 

And nicer fancies to the room repair. 

Pleased with such mild impediments he frames 
As they request, their dear, enchanting names.” 

All this has now become familiar. Indeed, a great 
number of ‘maids of softer air and nicer fancies’? may 
be seen in Philadelphia setting type with the dexterity 
of “old hands.” 

No matter how dexterous the compositor may be, the 
process of setting type is not only slow and tedious, but 
is also uncertain. The best printers make mistakes, 
and probably not a single book of two hundred pages 
has ever been published, since the invention of printing, 
which was quite free from typographical errors. 

Many an ingenious man has wrestled with inventions 
designed to make type-setting more rapid and correct. 
The little word the occurs on an average, perhaps, ten 
times on every page of an ordinary book; and many 
other short words occur with great frequency, such as 
an, and, of and but. A large number of words, also, 
have the same terminations, such as ed, ing, ly, tion, 
ness and others, 

Well, exactly one hundred years ago this very year, 
acertain compositor in London, named Henry Johnson» 
said to himself: Why not make the word the in one 
type, instead of three? Why not in a font of type 
have cells or boxes forall the small words and all the 
common terminations? Then there would be a cell for 
another for ten, another for tion. A compositor 
having to set up the word attention could take at from 
one box, ten from another and tion from a third; thus 
setting up the whole word by three motions, instead of 
nine. 

What a saving! thought Henry Johnson. 

So convinced of it was he, that he took out patents for 
the idea, and published a pamphlet recommending the 
system to printers. He called it the “logographic sys- 
tem of printing,” drawing upon the inexhaustible treas- 
ury of the Greek language for his word logographic, 
which means word-written. 

Usually it takes two men to do anything very diffi- 
cult; one to think of it, and the other to do it. 

There was then living in London a master-printer, 
named John Walter, past forty, long established in 
business, and gifted with extraordinary energy and per- 
severance. 

It is probable that Henry Johnson was a compositor 
in his office, and it is certain that the inventor consulted 
Walter upon the new scheme, and that he gave his ad- 
vice towards perfecting it. He was, at length, a complete 
convert to logography, determining to develop it practi- 
cally, and he became part owner of Henry Jobnson’s 
patents. 

Need I say that he had undertaken an enormous job? 
To use his own language (for he was much given to 
taking the public into his confidence) : 

“The whole English language lay before me in a con- 
fused arrangement; it consisted of above ninety thou- 
sand words. This multitudinous mass I reduced to 
about five thousand, by separating the particles, and re- 
moving the obsolete words, technical terms and common 
terminations.” 

He had six cases made, each six-and-a-half feet by 
four and a half, the cells of which had subordinate cells 
for holding the short words and terminations beginning 
with the same letter. Thus, the letter J, for example, 
would have grouped around it cells full of in, is, ing, 
if and others. 

As usual in such schemes, the whole fraternity of 
printers and type-founders placed themselves in oppo- 
sition to logography. The newspapers ridiculed it, and 
the master-printers pronounced it impracticable; as in- 
deed it proved. But Jobn Walter did not see it in that 
light, and he was one of the men whom opposition only 
rouses and strengthens. 

‘Attacked and traduced on all sides,’’ said he, ‘‘and 
by every branch of trade, I resolved to cement the ma. 
terials myself, and for that purpose erected a foundry 
adjoining my printing-house.”’ 

He was soon able to manufacture logographic types 
with much facility, and as they were well adapted to 
the use of amateur-printers, hc sold a good many of 
them. 

In 1785, in order still further to test and advertise the 
system, he started the “Daily Universal Register, 
printed logographically.’? It was a paper of four small 
pages, price twopence-half-penny, containing items of 
news, fifty-seven advertisements, some jocular para- 
graphs, but nothing resembling an editorial article. 


at, 





So then it was Pereva’s marplot firing which had so 
confused us, and led us away from the object of our 
search until we nearly missed him altogether. 

“Why in the world didn’t you fire oftener, Ah Kee, 








after it got dark?” 


Some of the early numbers gave long letters from the 
proprictor on the new mode of printing; and, although 
there was a certain vigor and workmanlike completeness 
about this Universal Register, its main object was evi- 

| dently to help the sale of the patent types, 
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Kival newspapers were not backward in casting | 
One said that 
when John Walker had occasion for new types he 


ridicule upon the same. ot them 
would convey an order to his type-founder for a 
hundred-weight, made up into pound-packages 
of heat, cold, wet, 
dry, murder, fire, 


dre adful robbery, 


atrocious outrage, fearful calamity and alarming | 


explosion. 





gracious majesty, loud cheers, honorable gentle- 
men, royal Highness and interesting female. 
Nothing ' 
tinued to grapple with the impossibility he had | 
underiaken to vanquish, H 


daunted, however, John Walter con- 


The logographic system never commended it- 
self to the printers of Great Britain, but the news- 
papers printed upon that system prospered well. 
\fier the Register had been something less than 
three years in existence, that is to say, on Tues- | 
day morning, January 1, 1788, it took to itself a 
new mame, Tue Times, under which it has been 
published ever The full title of the first | 
ninber of the new series was as follows: 


since, 


Tun Times, or Daily Universal Register, print- 
ed logographic ally, price three pence. 

The pages were little larger than they were be- | 
fore the change; but it would be difficult for a | 
skiltul editor of the present day to make up a| 
sheet of the same size more compact and living 
with interesting news than the first number of The 
Times, of which T have a fac-simile. 


It was probably as good a specimen of the art 
of journalismas had yet been produced; there was 
not a line in it which a Londoner of that day 
would have found uninteresting. There is some- 
thing abont it which says, “This logographic man 
means business, and he knows his business.” 

In the course of time John Walter, who was a 
very hard man to convince against his will, became 
satistied that the logographic system was a mis- 
take. 

After spending vast sums in the experiment, he 
abandoned it. 

The Times, however, prospered in his hands, and 
attained, in the course of a few years, a daily cir- 
culation of one thousand copies, the greatest suc- | 
cess which journalism had yet known. 

John Walter was not what is commonly called 
an educated Ile was a brave and honest 
Englishman, instinctively opposed to jobbery, and 
to all the other modes by which a corrupt govern- 
ment plunders a laborious people. 


man. 


The consequence was, that, during the first 
vears of his editorial life, he was frequently in 
very hot water. 

When The Times had been in existence little 
more than a year, he took the liberty of making 
a remark upon the Duke of York, one of the 
King’s dissolute sons, saying that the conduct of 
His Royal Highness had been such as to incur 
liis Majesty's just disapprobation. 

For this offence he was arrested and put on 
trial for libel. 
to pay a tine of fifty pounds, to undergo a year’s 
imprisonment in Newgate, to stand in the pillory 
for one hour, and give bonds for his good behavior 


Being convicted, he was sentenced 
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tablish a daily newspaper; but there is one thing | 
much more difficult, which John Walter also suc- 
ceeded in doing. Lie reared a son, John Walter 
the second, who was as good a man as himself, 
better educated than himself, and a greater jour- 
nalist. In 1803, being sixty-four years 
old, having done his share of toil and 
contest, John the first gave up the 
management of the paper 
to Jobn the second, a lad 
of nineteen years, as 


England insists on controlling Egyptian policy, ! 
by reason of the facts that she holds a predominant 
financial interest in the great Suez Canal; that 
that canal is the nearest military way between 
Europe and the British Empire of India; and 
that eighty per cent. of the mercantile tonnage 
which passes annually through the canal gocs 
under the British flag. Besides, Englishmen 
hold a large quantity of the Egyptian bonded 
debt, and wish to protect the payment of its in- 
terest by managing Egypt's financial affairs. 

The interest of France in sharing the English 
control in Egypt is two-fold. France, too, holds 
a large portion of the Egyptian bonds. Besides 
this, France has recently undertaken to annex } 
Tunis, a neighbor of Egypt, and a Mohammedan | 
State; and is anxious to limit as far as possible 
the Sultan’s influence in North Africa. 

Both England and France have appealed to the 
Sultan to use his authority to put down Arabi 
Bey’s revolt, and have thus once more acknowl- | 
edged the Sultan’s right to interfere in Egypt. 
They both also wish to sustain Tewfik on the 
Egyptian throne, for he has proved a willing in- 
strument in their hands, allowing their commis- 
sioners to practically rule the country. 





+e 
For the Companion. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


His soul was one with nature everywhere ; 
er seer and prophet and interpreter, 
Ile waited in her courts for love of her, 
And taught the lessons that he gathered there— 
The songs the wild birds sang; why flowers were fair; 
The sense of that divine, tumultuous stir 
When spring awakes, and all things minister 
To love; and hope and joy are in the air. 











Do the winds miss him, and the fields he knew, 
And the far stars that watched him night by night, 
Looking from out their steadfast dome of blue 
To lead him onward with their tranquil light— 
Or, do they know what gates he wandered through, 
What heavenly glory opened on his sight? 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


+e 


JUSTICE. 

Two days less than a-year after that dreadful 
act was committed which deprived the people of 
the United States of a beloved President, the as- 
sassin paid the penalty of his crime upon the gal- 
The crime, the victim, and his long weeks 
of suffering; the assassin, the circumstances of 
his trial and confinement in jail, were all peculiar | 

and exceptional. 
| But none of the circumstances of the crime af- 
fected in any important degree its character, or 
took it out of the list of those for which society 
reserves its last and greatest penalty. The most 
| strenuous efforts were made, not only by the as- 
sassin himself, but by his friends and his counsel, 
| to prove that the man was not responsible for his 
acts. | 

All these efforts failed. The jury, who had seen 
him, and heard a recital of all that could be found 
out about him by a search for queer acts in his past 
life, unanimously believed that he was sane and 
responsible for what he had done. Absolutely | 
sane? Perhaps not; but sane enough to under- 
stand his moral obligations. <A perfectly sound | 
mind is as rare as a perfectly sound body. 

Capital punishment is so dreadful a thing that 
a great many people are opposed to its infliction 
under any circumstances. But if there was ever 
a case calling for the execution of a criminal, this 
was one. 

In all times, political assassination has been | 
regarded as a crime of peculiar atrocity. The 
murderer of Gen. Garfield undertook to change, 
and did change, the situation which had been de- 
liberately chosen by the electors of a great nation. | 
The question whether the change was for the bet- 
ter or for the worse does not enter into the case 
at all. The fact that one man overruled the ver- 
| dict of a nation, and did it by murder, is all that | 
is important. 

Society has the right to protect itself. It has 
the right to protect each human life, and much 
more the life of its chief magistrate. It is always 
an clement of weakness in any community when 
it is possible for one who has been guilty of mur- 
der to escape the legal penalty of his crime. 

Still greater is the failure of justice, and more 
evil are the consequences, when an assault direct- 
ed against the head of the Government goes un- 
punished. The crime of Guiteau was murder, 
liberties were conceded to Egypt by its Turkish neither more nor less. But the fact that the vic- 
Suzerain. In 1866, the title of the Egyptian ruler | tim was one in whom every member of the great 
was, by a firman of the Sultan, changed from | nation, over which he presided, was interested, 
“Viceroy” (which meant simply, the Sultan’s rep- | gave the case a peculiarly national character. 
sentative in Egypt), to ‘‘Khedive-el-Misr,” usually | In the first days after the shot was fired, the 
called “Khedive,” which, in the Arabic tongue, | public was in a highly excited state, and there 
means “King.” were loud cries for vengeance upon the wretched 

At the same time, Egypt was granted the right| man. The feeling revived when the President 
to send envoys abroad, and to maintain a native | died, and still again when a soldier tried to kill 
army and navy. But the Sultan still remained | the murderer. 
the Suzerain (or Imperial ruler) of Egypt; and| But at the end, the sentiment of revenge was 


brave as a lion in maintaining 
what he thought right. 

In ten he raised the 
circulation from 1,000 to 5,000, and in forty years 
made The Times the first journal in existence. 
He, too, knew the rare and precious secret of 
forming a son fit to succeed to his power and 
future. The first John Walter died in 1812, aged 
73 years. The second died in 1847, aged 63 years. 
The third John Walter, born in 1818, is still a 
vigorous and active gentleman, and carries on the 
newspaper in the spirit of his ancestors. 


years 


ows. 
oh Ad | 


HOME. 


Oh! let me seek my home once more, 
For but a little while, 

But once above my couch to see 
My mother’s gentle smile ;— 

Aunts me in my waking hours, 
*Tis ever in my dreams, 

With all the pleasant paths of home, 
Rocks, woods, and shaded streams. 





There is a fount,—I know it well— 
ings beneath a rock; 
Oh, how its coolness and its light 

My feverish fancies mock! 
1 pine to lay me by its side, 

And bathe my lips and brow, 
*T would give new fervor to the heart 

That beats so languid now. 

ELIZABETH M. CHANDLER, 





+@> 
SULTAN AND KHEDIVE 

The disturbances in Egypt bring into conspicu- 
ous view the peculiar relations between the Sultan 
of Turkey and the Egyptian Khedive. 

For many centuries, Egypt was a subject prov- 
ince of Turkey. It was ruled over by governors 
appointed by the Sultan. In 1811, however, Me- 
hemet Ali, who was at that time Governor, rose 
in revolt against the Sultan’s authority, and 
made himself master of Egypt. 

Mchemet was thus the founder of the dynasty 
which now reigns at Cairo. The present Khedive, 
Tewfik Pasha, is Mehemet’s great-grandson. In 
1841, the Sultan recognized this new dynasty, and 
decreed that the Egyptian throne should descend 
in Mehemet’s family according to the law of hered- 
itary succession in Turkey. 

Still, Egypt did not become wholly independent 
of the Sultan’s rule. Itcontinued to be subject to | 
him, in so far as foreign affairs and the army were 
The “Viceroy of Egypt,” as he was 
then called, could not send envoys to foreign 
courts, but was represented at them by the Turk- | 
ish envoys. Nor could the Viceroy maintain a 
native army or navy of his own. Egypt was gar- 
risoned and protected by Turkish troops. 

Egypt, moreover, was obliged to pay a large 
annual tribute to the Sultan. Later on, larger 
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concerned. 
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for the next seven years. 

While he was still in prison, he was convicted 
of two Sibels : 
of Wales and the Duke of York had incurred the 
just disapprobation of the King; and secondly, for 
saying that the Duke of Clarence, another son of 
George IIL., an officer in the navy, had lett his 
station without the permission of his commanding 
officer. 

For these offences he was condemned to pay 
fines amounting to two hundred pounds, and to 
suffer a second year’s imprisonment. His first 
year he served out fully, and four months of the 
second, when by the intercession of the Prince of 
Wales, he was released. 


first, for saying that both the Prince | 


an annual tribute of $1,875,000 a year was paid | completely extinguished. Men execrated him, 
| (and still continues to be paid) into the Sultan’s | but they did not hate him. They felt that it was 
treasury. for the good and the peace of the land that he 
This is practically the relation which exists to- | should die. The country sends brave soldiers to 
day between the Sultan and the Khedive. The | the battle-field and to death, to save itself. It 
Sultan still exercises a kind of exterior control | sends a wretched assassin to the gallows with the 
over Egypt; and claims the right to enter Egypt | same object, loading him with disgrace and shame. 
and quell revolt, and to depose or sustain the| If there had been any reason to believe that the 
reigning Khedive. murderer was an insane man, in the sense that he 
Meanwhile, the interests of various European did not know that killing was murder, and that 
powers—notably of England and France—have | murder was a crime, the American public would 
had a singular and complex influence on the des- | have protested earnestly against the execution. 
tinies of Egypt; and these two powers, by a sys- | There was no such reason. The public were not 
tem called “Control,” have been practically gov- | convinced. 
erning Egypt, over the Khedive’s head, for the | But on the whole they bore themselves with 





It is among the most difficult of all things to es» 


justice, and justice has been done. 


search of work. 
are skilled handicraftsmen of any kind. Neither law- 





tion of the sentence of the law as an act of justice. 
They did not clamor for the death of the assassin. 
They did not begrudge him a single opportunity 
which he took for clearing himself. They did 
not publicly or privately utter threats. 

In nothing can the people find occasion to re- 
proach themselves for their general conduct dur- 
ing this long year of delay. They asked only for 
They asked 
for protection against political murder, and in the 
tragic death of this man they have all the protec- 
tion which the law can give. 


+o 


SUCCESS “OUT WEST.” 

‘What shall we do if we go West?” is the question of 
hundreds of young men, who stand hesitating as if upon 
the brink of a plunge into a deathly flood. It is a ques- 
tion difficult to answer, even by those most conversant 
with the demands and markets of that vast region, and 
can indeed be answered only in general terms. 

The Western cities are now flooded with men in 
Those are surest of obtaining it who 


yers, nor doctors, nor gentlemen of leisure, are in any 


demand. 


The man who is most likely to succeed, who has no 


trade, is he who has akeen eye to see aneed, and ready 


wit to supply it. 

For example: a clergyman’s son in Pennsylvania 
studied law, and for three years vainly tried to get into 
practice. Becoming desperate, he closed his office, paid 


| his debts, and found himself with seventy-five dcllars in 


his pocket. 

He bought a ticket to Cheyenne in Colorado, and 
landed there with nine dollars left of his seventy-five. 
“Tt was no time for fretting about the color of the horse 
I should ride,” he said. “I took a place as herder, 
saved my money and kept my eyes open. 

“I saw that the great want in this State was vegeta- 
bles. So I hired a little place of ten acres, and fell to 
raising peas and potatoes for the Denver market. After 
ten years, there is the resuit,” pointing to a stately 
house in the midst of a splendid farm. 

Another case: Miss P——, a teacher in the public 
schools in New York, finding that her lungs were fail- 
ing, went with her aged mother to upper Minnesota. 
Many of her neighbors made use of her familiarity with 
shops and tradespeople in the metropolis, to help them 
in making out their orders for goods. 

From this she took a hint—advertised herself through- 
out two or three States as purchasing agent, and took 
her cousin in New York as partner. They were skil- 
ful, honest, and had good judgment and taste. 

Western men and women like new fashions and cost- 
ly dresses quite as well as we of the East, and are wil- 
ling to pay for them. The result is, Miss P—— has 
now a comfortable livelihood, and has secured it with 
little labor. 

It is a matter in which cach adventurer must judge for 
himself as to what he can do successfully. But one 
general rule can be given. The drone in the East will 
starve anywhere, and the pushing, intelligent man or 
woman will find twenty chances on the further bank of 
the Mississippi, to one on this side. 


+o 
MARRIED. 

A unique wedding took place lately in Carlisle. The 
groom was Etahdleuh Doanmoe, a young Indian, once 
one of the Cherokee prisoners at San Augustine. Doan- 
moe while there fell in love with a little Indian girl of 
fifteen, and brought her to Carlisle to be educated. He 
said,— 

“She learn to study and sew. Now her father is 
dead, who take care of Laura? Now I think all the 
time. I think by-and-by I find place to work near 
here. I work hard; J take care of Laura.”’ 

Doanmoe secured a position as assistant in the Ind- 
ian school, saved his money, and has a little store laid 
by for house-keeping. The end of his “thinkings”’ 
was, that he married Laura, who is now eighteen, an 
energetic, pretty, modest maiden. 

The wedding was made a féte by all the school. 

Some of the little Indian girls wove a mat of daisies 
and grasses for the bride and groom to stand upon. 
Laura wore a brown dress with white rosebuds in her 
black hair. Many warlike tribes—Apaches, Sioux, 
Arapahoes—were represented by the grave, dark-faced 
little groomsmen and bridesmaids, who took a keen de- 
light in their share of the ceremonial. There was a 
little feast of cream, strawberries, and cake, on the lawn 
after the wedding, at which the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior presided. 
The next day, forty-three Sioux students, who have 
been four years at the school, started on their return 
home to Dakota. More than half of these young peo- 
ple will return for two years more instruction, after 
they have visited their homes. Sixty new pupils will 
come with them, making eighty Sioux in all. 

There could be no stronger tie between the Indian 
tribes and the whites than these children at the Gov- 
ernment schools, who have been sent literally as host- 
ages of good-will and peace. 

The Indian, under his taciturn gravity, is passionately 
fond of his children. The pupils at both Hampton and 
Carlisle are usually the children of the chiefs and head 
men, and the whole tribe to which they belong take a 
keen interest in their welfare, and gather around them 
on their return to hear their account of how the whites 
have dealt with them. 

One such educated, friendly Arapahoe or Apache, 
going back with the new ideas and arts which he has 
learned of the whites, will counteract the ill effects of 
many a massacre and robbery of Indians by the con- 
quering race. 
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TEACHERS’ VACATION. 

Every occupation, however arduous, has its compen- 
sations. Some very responsible and trying positions are 
compensated by high salaries, others by great honor, 
and a few by both. To some worn laborers, the cer- 
tainty that they are doing good is a rich and sufficient 
reward. Other workers get little of any kind of good; 
but the little they do receive, has the exquisite value of 
being more than they ever had before. Who is so rich 
as the father who gets fifteen dollars a week, after hav- 
ing had but eight for many anxious years? Mr. Van- 
derbilt is a pauper to that man. 








past four or five years, | dignity and propriety. They awaited the execu: 





Teachers have many compensations, as true teachers 
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well know and thankfully acknowledge. One of the | 

greatest is their long vacation. Most of them now | 
have two whole munths of rest, and they need it all. 

Many of them could not continue in the profession if 
they did not have their long rest, as well as frequent 
shorter periods. 

There is something in the care and teaching of the 
young which drains the vital forces and wears cruelly 
upon the nervous system. Every parent knows what 
we mean. The fondest mother is greatly relieved by | 
occasionally getting away from the sight and hearing of | 
the children whom she loves better than her life; and, 
as to fathers, the most patient and the strongest are ex- 
hausted by a baby in fifteen minutes. 

‘Teachers need their rest, and all the faithful ones 
most richly deserve it. We wish they could all enjoy a 
change of scene, as well as a change of occupation; 
say, a month at the seashore; a tramp through the 
mountains; atrip up the Great Lakes; a ride across 
the Continent; or a clamber up the Heights of Quebec. 
They cannot all have such costly pleasures as these. 
To most of them, however, mere cessation from labor 
is blissful and restoring. We wish them all the full 
enjoyment of their hard-won hours of rest and relaxa- 
tion. 


+e 
WHAT SHE DID! 


She, herself, thought it a little thing, the heroine of 
the story we heard one day, in a distant city. She was 
a prosperous woman. Her husband had won fame and 
fortune, and was a power in the country, and she who 
had shared his struggles shared his triumphs, and was 
one of the social magnates of the city in which she 
lived. 

She had dealt often at a store where one of the de- 
partments was in charge of a delicate and refined wom- 
an, in whom, through long dealing with her, our friend 
had become sincerely interested. 

One day she went to make a purchase at this store, 
and the young woman came forward to serve her. But 
our heroine—for she was really a heroine, as you will 
see—was shocked at the weeks had 
wrought. 

A sudden chill, a neglected cold, days of unremitting 
labor, and something that seemed like swift consump- 
tion had set in. The lady thought it a case for her in- 
terference. She asked the history of the malady, and 
then said,— 

“You must not stay here any longer. 
if you do. 

The dark, sad cyes of the saleswoman met hers, with 
a mild surprise in them. 

“My home is in Washington,”’ she answered. ‘‘Here 
I live in a boarding-house, and I am really more com- 
fortable at the store than in my small room. Besides, 
madam, my weekly living is dependent upon my week- 
ly work.” 

She had spoken uncomplainingly ; simply stating the 
hard facts, in answer to the inquiries whose unexpected 
kindness had beguiled her from her habitual reserve. 

Our heroine considered for 2 moment whether this 
was not a work God had appoiuted for her to do. She 
had left her luxurious country home, and was living for 
the winter in a furnished house, a small pfetty house, 
which was filled by her little family, and had no spare 
room. But yet 

“T shall come for you to-morrow,” 
arrange here for your absence. 
to my house and nurse you.” 

“You!’? Thesaleswoman’s eyes filled first with hope 
and then with tears. Then she tried to refuse this too 
great kindness, but her weak protests were overruled. 

The next day she was taken out of her task-work,— 
taken home to Mrs. Blank’s comfortable house, installed 
in Mrs. Blank’s comfortable bed, and there for six 
weeks was nursed and tended like some beloved sister, 
until she was able to take up her burden of life again. 

“Tt was so lovely of you,’’ a friend said, to the lady 
who had wrought this good work. 

“Oh no,”’ was the answer, “I made no sacrifice. My 
husband was in Washington, or I could not have given 
up our bed; but I am such a good sleeper that my 
sleeping for a few weeks on a sofa was nothing.” 

And it really seemed to her thatshe had done nothing 
at all; but one day will not the voice we wait for say to 
her, “I was sick, and ye comforted me”? 


change a few 


It will be death 
You must go home and be nursed.” 





she said. “TI will 
I am going to take you 


——_—_+or- —____ —_ 
BLUNDERING OVER NAMES. 

Some years ago, Mr. Milburn, the blind preacher, 
delivered several lectures in the principal cities of Eng- 
land. He used to relate with great glee the different 
names under which he was introduced to the audiences. 

Sometimes it would be Mildrum; then Milbrum, and 


again Milbred. One chairman, in the course of a little 


| not improved when a fierce ninety-barrel whale hunts 
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of whose silken jackets matched the blue, or the green, 
or the yellow, in which the boat was painted. The ef- 
feot, as the barges passed in review, was grand. 

~or 
FIERCE. 

It has been said that “hunting tigers is fine sport, but 
when the tigers take to hunting you, the sport assumes 
a different aspect.” The aspect of whaling is certainly 





his pursuers with a ferocity that admits of no defence, 
and arelish that seems very much as though human 
flesh was his favorite food. Sucha whale was once met 
by Capt. Huntting, off the Rio de la Plata. When the 
monster was struck, he did not attempt to escape, but 
turned at once on the boat with his jaw, cut her in two, 
and continued thrashing the wreck until it was com- 
pletely broken up. 

One of the loose boats picked up the swimmers and 
took them to the ship. The other boats went on, and 
each planted two irons in the irate animal. This aroused 
him again,—and one can hardly blame him for feeling 
indignant, and he turned his full fury on them, crush- 
ing in their bottoms with his jaw, and not leaving them 
while a promising mouthful held together. Twelve de- 
d men were in the water, anxious observers of 
stic anger. 

Two men who couid not swim had in terror climbed 
on the whale’s back, and seated themselves astride, for- 
ward of the hump (it was a spermaceti), as perhaps 

the safest place from that terrible ivory-mounted war- 
club which he had brandished with such awful effect. 

At one time another man was clinging to the hump 
with his hands. The boat which had gone to the ship 
with the crew of the first stove boat now returned and 
took the swimmers on board. 

The whale had now six harpoons in him, and to these 
were attached three tow-lines of three hundred fathoms 
each. He manifested no disposition to escape, but 
sought to reduce still further the wreck around him. 
Boats, ropes, pieces of the oars, were entangled in 
his teeth; and if an oar or anything touched him, he 
madly struck at it with his jaw. 

This was entirely satisfactory to Capt. Huntting, who 
was preparing other boats to renew the fight. At 
length two spare boats were rigged, and these, with the 

saved boat, put offagain. The captain pulled on; but 
the whale saw the boat, and tried his old trick of sweep- 
ing his jaw through the bottom of it. She was thrown 
around out of his way, however, and the captain fired a 
bomb-lance, charged with six ounces of powder, which 
entered behind the fin, exploded and killed him. 
<~@> 
WITTY. 

Lord North had the unenviable lot of conducting the 
British government for the obstinate King, George 
Third, when all the great orators of Parliament were 
against him. He held his own, however, against them 
by the power of imperturbable good humor and ready 
wit. The sweetness of his temper never failed, nor his 
fondness for a joke. 

He often slept in the House under bitter personal at- 
tacks. One famous speaker assailed him for this habit, 
and Lord North smilingly replied: “It is unjust in the 
gentleman to assail me for taking the remedy which he 
has been considerate enough to administer.” 

A Mr. Martin proposed to have a starling placed near 
his chair, and taught to ery, ‘The infamous Coalition!’ 
Lord North said instantly, ‘I submit to the House that 
this would involve a needless waste of money, when the | 
House is already in possession of & marten, which can | 
serve the purpose equally-as well.” As Mr. Martin had 
repeated the phrase ‘infamous coalition’’ more than a 
score of times, the hit brought down the House. 

Alderman Sawbridge, representing the Billingsgate 
district, indulged in gross abuse of the Minister, North 
replied, “I cannot deny that the honorable alderman 
speaks not only the sentiments, but the very language, 
of his constituents.” 












<a 
WHAT RELATION? 

We often hear Congressmen accused of ignorance of 
the Scriptures, but that even ministers are sometimes 
caught napping in some of the minor matters presented | 
in the sacred book, is shown by the following story 
told by one who was on a fishing excursion with Rev. | 
Robert Collyer and some other ministers. | 

T cannot refrain, he says, from telling a conundrum 
that was propounded to the four ministers when the | 
bluefish party went ashore atthe “Pint” and took thcir 
picnic dinner under the shade of a fisherman's hut. It 
was, “If Solomon was the son of David, and Joab the son 
of Zeruiah, what relation was Zeruiah to Joab?”? Every 
man among the clergymen said “father,” and when as- 
sured that the answer was wrong, there was much cu- 
riosity excited. 

“Will you state that again?” asked Mr. Collyer, lay- 
ing down his fork. It was restated. 

“Well,” said he, “David and Solomon had nothing 
to do with it, but Zeruiah was Joab’s father.” 

“No; guess again,’’ was the reply. 

The clergymen all insisted that the answer was right, 
and Mr. Collyer said, “He certainly must have been his 
father, and I won’t eat another mouthful till you tell 
me where the catch is.”’ 

When told that “Zeruiah was Joab’s mother,’’ he 
was much amused, and expressed his surprise that his 
brethren of his cloth didn’t know their Bibles better. 


+e 








speech, managed to get in all three of these names, and 
never mentioned Milburn, the correct one. 


We were reminded of this frequent bungling of gentle- | 


men who preside over public meetings by an anecdote 
of the late Sir Roderick Murchison. Sir Roderick was 
president of the Royal Geographical Society, and at 
one of its meetings made an address. While speaking, 
& paper was passed to him as a reminder that a Malay 
prince, Maharajah of Johore, was present. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Sir Roderick, hastily 
glancing at the paper, “I had almost omitted to mention 
to you that we are honored this evening by the presence | 
of an eminently intelligent Eastern prince—the Jinny- | 
gong of Tohore.” 

Being immediately corrected in a whisper, he again 
referred to the paper, and said, “I beg your pardon, 
ladies and gentlemen—the Tumongong of Johore. 
Then turning to the gentleman who had passed him the 
paper, he exclaimed pettishly, ““Your T’s and J’s are 
all alike.” 

A quiet smile passed over the faces of the gentlemen 


on the platform, which intimated that the President of 


the Royal Geographical Society ought to have been bet- 
ter acquainted with the official title of Eastern Princes, 
and especially of one who was under British protec- 
tion. 


This same Maharajah, while retaining his native state, | 


adopted English manners and customs. At the recep- 


tion he gave to the Duke of Edinburgh, when that gen- | 


tleman visited the English Straits Settlement in Malay, 
there was a curious mingling of Oriental pomp and 
European customs. 

Carriages of English construction carried the Duke 
and his suite, and servants in liveries waited on them. 
The Maharajah’s state barges were manned for the oc: 
easton, Bach barge was rowed by sixty men, the color 


LANTERN- BEARERS. 
The following curious facts show that the “gems of 
purest ray serene” down in “the dark unfathomed 
caves of ocean” are, some of them, Jive ones. 

Deep-sca animals, as a rule, have either very large 
eyes or no eyes at all. The large eyes are fitted to 
make the most of the little light that must be present at 
all depths. 

The exceedingly scanty sunlight is aided in spots by 
phosphorescence of certain animals themselves. 

A bunch of polyps borne on a flexible stem was 
brought up from 2,175 fathoms between Madeira and 
the Spanish coast. As it came to the surface, it gave 
out a brilliant phosphorescence, as did many allied 
| forms dredged in deep water. 
| No doubt these animals, like their cogeners in shal- 

low waters, emit light in the deep sea; and the deep- 
| Sea animals with eyes probably congregate round them 
| or grope their way in the gloom from one bunch to 
another as they lie scattered over the bottom, just as we 
half-feel, half-see our way from lamp-post to lamp-post 
at night in a London fog. 
4 >——— 
WRITING A DICTIONARY. 

It is no ‘child's play’? to make a dictionary. A 
writer in Wide Avwake, after setting down the caleula- 
tion for its young readers, that at the rate of ten pages 
per day, it would take twenty years to write the amount 
of matter in the whole of Webster’s Dictionary, adds 
| the following : 

After I had written these words, I took up Mr. Scud- 
der’s interesting book about Noah Webster, and found 
that it actually took him just twenty years to write it. 
He was forty-eight years old w hen he began it, and 
| sixty-eight when he finished it in 1826. He says of the 
| completion of the work,— 
| ‘When I had finished my copy, I was sitting at my 

table in Cambridge, England. Vv hen I arrived at the 
| last word, I was seized with a tremor that made it 
| difficult to proceed. I, however, summoned up strength 
to complete the work, and then, walking about the 
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Cakes, Soups, use THURBER'S GRANULATED TAPIOCA. | 
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bed-bugs, rats, mice, mena | 
5c. per box. 
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Every Color of the Diamond Dye is perfect. 


See the 
samples of the colored cloth at the druggists. Give them 
one trial and you will always use them. (Com, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
Dr. P. P. GILMARTIN, Detroit, Mich., says: “I have | 
found it very satisfactory in its effects, notably in the 
prostration attendant upon alcoholism.” (Com. 
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with full directions, recipes, ete.. make the morning a 
 paaaadl rs vol. Interleaved, postpaid, 
1. AS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington St., Boston. | 
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WANTED to sell Dr. CHASE'S 2000 Recipe 
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Address Dr. CH Ase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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DR. SWETT’S ROOT BEER. 


It acts mildly on the stomach, liver and kidneys, 
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Baby's Petition, 
Life is restless, days are fleeting, 
Children bloom, but die in teething; 
Warning take all trie nds and mothers, 
Watch the precious y uid brothers: 
Read the home life of Vietoria, 
Children nine allhad Castor $ 
No sleepless nights, by babies bawling, 
Like larks they rise in early morning, 
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THE CALLI- GRAPHIC PEN, 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 
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AND GIRL IN AMERICA 
OUGHT TO HAVE A HOLLY SCROLL SAW. 


EVERY BOY 


Is by far the BEST machine of the kind ever made. 
strong, very powerful, and very accurate. With it you 
can saw EIGHT THICKNESSES of 's inch black 
walnut at once (provided you use the Griffin Blades), 
and you can cut acirele 40 inches in diameter. 
With it you can make money. 
With it you can adorn home. 
With it you can make presents for friends, 
With it you improve leisure moments. 
With it you cultivate a love for mechanics. 
Height of machine, 33 inches. Width, 18 inches. 
ameter of Balance Wheel, 12 inches. Weight of Balance | 
Wheel, 7ibs. Stroke of Saw, J4g inches. Will swing 20 
inches in the clear, Will cut lumber from 1-16 to 14 
inches thick. 
33 Ibs. Western 
storehouse. 


PRICE ONLY $3.00. 
WITH EACH MACHINE WE GIVE 
A Solid Emery Wheel, 
Speed Drill, 
2 Drill Points, 
12 Griffin Patent Saw Blades, 
50 Full-sized Designs for Sawing. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
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6) Price, $1, Liquid or Dry. Sold by Druggists. 3 
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ular is ay et while using Dr. Pierce's 
“Pleasant ? urgative Pellet They operate without 
disturbance to the constitution, diet, or ocecupation. 
For sick headache, constipation, impure blood, dizzi- 


eructations from the stomach, bad taste in 
mouth, bilious attacks, pain in region of kidney, inter- 
nal fever, bloated feeling about stomach, rush of blood 
to head, take Dr. Pierce's * pe He ts.” By draggist 8. 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Daseeiy and Cheapness. Unequaled. 
MOKSK BROS,, Proprietors, Canton, Mass 
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For the Companion. 


AT EVENING. 


Upon the hills the sunset glories lie, 
he amaranth, the crimson and the gold. 
Beside the sinuous brook that ripples by 


The dark, damp ferns their feathery grace unfold. 
The little yellow blossom of the fleld, 


That shone a jewel in the splendid day, 
Holds one small dew-drop in its bosom sealed, 
And by to-morrow will have passed away. 


The village windows gleam with gorgeous light, 
And in the east a purple cloud hangs low, 
A few brown birds sing out their hymn to-night 
On shadowy boughs—then spread their wings and go. 


Along the road the men that sow and reap 

With heavy footsteps stir the whitened dust. 
And up the sky—illimitable steep— 

The moon climbs slowly to her sacred trust, 
Oh, grand, strange trust! to be a light to those 

‘ho He all night impatient for the morn, 

When the fresh fragrance rises from the rose, 

And the sweet dew begems the sharpest thorn. 


The stars, those sleepless eyes. peer through the chinks 


That line the shrouding darkness of night’s walls 
Each thirsty flower its draught of dampness drinks, 
And here and there a perfumed petal falls. 
Then from the east a salty breath comes up 


To cool the heated bosom of the world, 
It lays its lip upon the lily’s cup, 
Whose white, soft edge its kiss leaves all empearled. 


And upward to the splendor of the stars 
The fragrant moisture rises like a vail. 
Night shuts its gate and drops the heavy bars, 
nd somewhere morning waits, supreme and pale. 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL,. 


——or—_—___—- 





For the Companion. 


GODLESS AND HOPELESS. 

Recent letters from England have brought us 
news of the death of a man well known to litera- 
ture, who dicd in a London hospital solely from 
the effects of long and hard drinking. This man 
was one of the ablest men in modern literature,— 
a polyglot scholar, as familiar with the literature 
of half-a-dozen other languages as with that of 
his own,—and a man of real genius also, who 
might have won world-wide fame, had he lived 
wisely and well. 

Some two years ago, he published a volume of 
poems, splendid in their power of imagination, 
stately, strong and original; but they were poems 
as bitterly sad as the dream of Jean Paul Rich- 
ter, when he dreamed that God was dead. For 
this man of whom we write, there was no God in 
the world; and his work, with all its splendor of 
diction, failed to touch the heart of humanity, be- 
cause it had no inspiring soul. 

Last year he published a second volume of poe- 
try and a volume of very scholarly and brilliant 
essays. Since his death, the true story of his life 
has become known to a few persons. 

Some years ago he was in the army, and while 
there news came to him one day, that the girl to 
whom he was engaged to be married was ill. The 
letter did not speak as if her illness was serious, 
but the next day came a second, saying that she 
was dead. 

The poet-soldier fell to the ground insensible. 
For three weeks he lay entirely unconscious. 
Then he awoke to what seemed to him an empty 
world. 

He did not believe in God. 
immortality. The dead, he believed, were dead 
forever. He had one purpose only: to be dead 
himself as soon as possible, and meantime to for- 
get. 

He began to drown his sorrows in the effects of 
gin and whiskey. More than once he was im- 
prisoned for days for drunkenness. He had fits 
of delirium tremens. He suffered from a melan- 
choly so deep that the cry of his despair, even 
through the poctry he wrote, almost breaks the 
reader’s heart. Nothing warned him, because 
even ambition was dead in him, and he did not 
care to live on in his empty, godless world. 

A few weeks ago, he went to see a brother-poet. 
There were three of them together, besides him- 
self—the other three all poets also, and all young- 
er than himself—all admirers of his genius. In 
their very midst he fell down in a horrible spasm, 
and they carried him away to a hospital, where in 
less than two days he died—died of drunkenness 
—this man who might have been such a power 
for good. 

Could a more impressive illustration of the 
grave import of the inspired words, “Without 
God and without hope in the world” be given by 
tongue or pen? 


He had no hope of 


~+~Or—- ——_ 
FIGHT WITH A CUTTLE-FISH. 

Sailors choose the shortest name for this horrible sea- 
beast, and oftener say ‘‘squid’’ than “‘polypus,” or “‘oc- 
topus,” or “cuttle-fish,” when speaking of it. The 
story below, told by “Long Tom” of the clipper Chel- 
sea, of his experience with a “reef-squid,” illustrates 
the hazards which are encountered by men when they 
venture to approach the creature. ‘1 was ashore,” he 
says, “‘in the Galapagos, and had a seal-club with me, 
for I wanted a sea-lion’s skin for moccasins. I was 
wading round a low, rocky point not half knee-deep, 
but deep just outside, when I saw a big reef-squid mov- 
ing along on top of the water. 

‘He made considerable thrashing as he came along, 


like a whirligig water-wheel; his body-part looked 
bigger than I am, and his arms two or three times as 


long. 
“ie headed into a little bay ahead of me, and when it 
t into about three-foot water it dropped anchor and 
to feel around with three or four of its arms. 
The upper side of the arms were brown-colored like 
the voce, with wrinkles and stiff bristles all along the 











edge; the under side was white, with suckers like sau- 
cers, in two rows. What I took to be the head had 
something like eyes, though I couldn’t make ’em out 


ain. 

“T didn’t think of any danger as I waded to it, but it 
seemed to be watching me, for it squared round, ‘head 
on.’ I hit it a clip with my iron-bound seal-club, when, 
quick as a thought, it took a turn round the stick and 
held on. I pulled my blessedest, but the critter was 
too much for me. Just then it showed its head; it 
shot out from the round knob in front a brown and 
purple-spotted head, and in a minuteI felt its arms 
thrown around me; one arm touched my bare leg and 
another my neck, and the suckers took hold like doc- 
tor’s cups. 

“It began to heave and haul on me. You may guess 
I pulled and hollered. I got out my knife and hacked 
at it, but I guess it would have mastered me if Capt. 
Dagget hadn’t come up in time and fired both barrels 
of bis gun in its head. Then it let go, and slid back 
into deep water. 

“As good fortune, or something better, happened, I 
was in shallow water, and so far off that only the ends 
of the arms reached me, or I am sure I would have 
been only as a little fly in the claws of a Selango spider. 
I fight shy of reef-squid ever since.” 





A DEED OF HONOR. 

Our little but brave army on the Plains is both an ex- 
plorer of the wilderness and a guardian of the frontier. 
In order to do its double work it requires the aid of 
men who know both the country and the Indians. 
Some of these guides, such as “‘Old Bridger,’’ Kit Car- 
son, Wild Bill and Buffalo Bill, have become famous. 

One of the best and bravest of these Plains celebri- 
ties is Amos Chapman, who has been a Government 
scout for the last fifteen years. He is a sober, quiet 
sort of a man, and so heroic that if he had lived in the 
age of chivalry, every true knight would have greeted 
him as a comrade. 

The lofty manhood of the man is shown by one of 
his desperate adventures, narrated in Col. Dodge’s 
book on “Our Wild Indians.” 


In 1874, Gen. Miles, while operating against the Ind- 
ians, sent six men, Chapman being one, with despatch- 
es to Department Headquarters. One morning, as the 
party was riding along, every man was wounded by a 
ve and in an instant the Indians appeared on every 
side. 

Dismounting and abandoning their horses, the band 
moved to a “buffalo wallow,” a shallow depression in 
the prairie. By working hard and fast the depression 
was 80 deepened as to afford cover. 

One of the men, Smith, had fallen from his horse at 
the first fire and was supposed to be dead. Seeing him 
move slightly, Chapman said,— 

“Now, boys, keep those redskins off me and I will 
run down and pick up Smith, and bring him back be- 
fore they can get at me.” 

Laying down his rifle, he sprang out of the ‘“‘wallow,” 
ran with all specd to Smith, seized and attempted to 
shoulder him. 

“Did any of you ever try to shoulder a wounded 

man?” asked Chapman, when telling the story. ‘Smith 
was not a large man, one hundred and sixty or seventy 
pounds, but I declare to you that he seemed to weigh a 
ton. 
“Finally I laid down and got his chest across my 
back and his arms around my neck, and then got up 
with him, It was as much as I could do to stagger un- 
der him, for he couldn’t help himself « bit. 

“By the time I had got twenty or thirty yards, about 
fifteen Indians came for me at the full speed of their 
ponies. They all knew me, and yelled ‘Amos! Amos! 
we've got you now!’ 

“I pulled my ease but I couldn’t hold Smith on my 
back with one hand, so I let him drop. The boys in 
the ‘wallow’ opened on the Indians Fast at the right 
time, and I opened on them with my pistol. There 
was a tumbling of ponies and a scattering of Indians, 
and in a minute they were gone. 

bee | ger Smith up again and made the best possible 
time, but before I could reach the ‘wallow’ another 
gang came for me. I had only one or two shots in my 
pistol, so I didn’t stop to fight, but ran for it. 

“When I was within twenty yards of the ‘wallow,’ a 
little old scoundrel that I had fed fifty times rode al- 
most on to me and fired. I fell with Smith on top of 
- as I didn’t feel pain, I thought I had PronBhen in 
a hole. 

“The Indians couldn’t stay around here a minute, 
the boys kept it red-hot; so I picked up Smith and got 
safe into the ‘wallow.’ 

***Amos,’ said Dixon, ‘you are badly hurt.’ 

«No, I am not,’ said I. 

* *Why, look at your leg.’ 

“And sure enough, the leg was shot off just above 
the ankle joint, and I had been walking on the bone 
dragging the foot behind me. In the excitement I nev- 
er knew it, nor have I ever had any pain in my leg to 
this day.” 

The surgeon at Camp Supply amputated Chapman’s 
leg below the knee, more than two weeks after the re- 
ceipt of the wound. In a week thereafter I had to take 
away his clothing to keep him in bed. He is still as 
useful and as ready to fight as any two-legged scout. 





PURITAN CUSTOMS. 

In the use of words associated with religion, the 
Puritans of New England were purists—exact in the 
use of their words. A congregation of faithful wor. 
shippers was, in their vocabulary, a “church,” but the 
building in which they met was a “‘meeting-house.” 

The Puritan went to “meeting,” not to “church.” 
Every person went, save those who could justify their 
absence to the “‘tything-man,” or who dared the pains 
and penalties inflicted upon wilful absentees. The 
“tything-man’”’ noted and visited all delinquents. Those 
who did not furnish a satisfactory excuse were fined. 
If any one wilfully absented himself for a month, he 
was put into the stocks. These stood near the meeting- 
house. Perhaps the Puritans thought the contiguity 
would stimulate contrition. 


The services were long, sometimes lasting two and 
three hours. When the minister began his sermon, a 
deacon turned the hour-glass standing in front of the 
pulpit. Ifit was not turned, at least once again, dur- 
ing the sermon, the preacher was pronounced wanting 
in the gift of continuance. 

Of course, the sermon was irksome to restless boys 
and trying to tired women. But constables kept the 
boys in order and woke up the women. 

Each held a wand, ingeniously fitted to do its work. 
On one end was a hare’s foot poe fs the other a hare’s 
tail. Ifa boy was mischievous, he was smartly rapped 
with the hare’s foot. 

Should a woman indulge in a cat-nap, she would be 
reminded by the gentle tickling of the he tail that a 
sermon unheard could not be heeded. In some - 
ishes, whose boys were very mischievous, the wand 
a wooden ball on one end and a feather on the other. 

A reader, browsing among old town records, comes 
across such queer phrases as “‘dignifying the seats,” 
“seating the meeting-house,” and “dignifying the pew 
spots.”” At one town-meeting it was voted ‘‘that the 
committee shall give men their dignity in their sitting 
in the meeting-house, in proportion to what they pay to 
the minister’s rate.” 

These expressions refer to the ancient custom of seat- 
ing the members of the congregation by a committee, 
chosen for that purpose by the town. In those days 
families did not sit toget in the ting - house. 
Earthly ss were ignored in the house of God, 

The women sat apart from the men and the boys 


but not earthly rank or earthly treasures. 
from the girls. The rule of distribution was: first, 





separate the sexes; second, give each one a seat accord. 





ing to his rank—*‘dignity’’ was the technical word—or 
wealth, or age, and don’t degrade any. Married women 
ranked with their husbands. 

The seat of honor was the square pew on the right of 
the pulpit and was, therefure, occupied by the minister. 
Then those in authority were seated in the wall pews. 
Next to these sat the men who paid the largest parish 
tax, that is, the rich. ‘These two classes also occupied 
wall pews. 

In the slips, which were on the floor of the house, the 
aged were seated, and near the pulpit that they might 
the better hear. Behind these were the young, the 
women on the right hand and the men on the left. The 
gradations of honor also extended through the slips. 

Boys sat on the pulpit-stairs, if the house was 
crowded, or in a part of the gallery, if there was a gal- 
lery. Wherever they sat there also was seated the 
watchful constable, with his long wand. 

Girls were provided with seats in another part of the 
gallery or in a corner on the floor—a constable also sit- 
ting near them. 

This ancient custom of “‘dignifying the pew s 
was a shred of aristocracy, and the cause of much bit- 
ter feeling. It was impossible to carry out the rule 
“not to degrade any,”’ as no one had then discovered 
how to save a person from riding behind, if two rode 
the same horse. Some had to occupy the lowest seats, 
and those were usually such as thought they ought to 
go up higher. 

The annual seating was dreaded by minister and 
committee. Strive as they might to “render to all their 
dues’ and to do “nothing by partiality,” according to 
their instructions, offences would come. 

And they were not slight offences such as merely ex- 
pressed themselves in criticism of the committee. They 
were not unfrequently so grave as to be brought into 
the town-meeting. 

Then, as now, the rich got the best seats; but then, 
as not now, the dissatisfied did not stay away from 
‘meeting.’ ‘They feared the ‘‘tything-man,” in whose 
hands was the power of the key; that is, who held the 
key of the stocks. So they grumbled at the seating- 
committee, but went to “‘meeting,’”’ and sat just where 
they were told to. 

Obnoxious as this custom was and bitter as was the 
fruits it bore, it took a century and a half to abolish it. 
The fact shows the strong conservatism of the Puri- 
tans. 
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For the Companion. 


SHELTER, 


There’s mony a wee sweet daisy sair nipped wi’ the cold; 
There’. many a cannie sparrow fa’s upon the bleakie 


wold; 
The winds hae aft times killit wee birdies on the tree, 
But He will gaither in His nest weak bairns like you an’ 
me. 
The burns rin glad in simmer, but are dumb in wintry 
jay, 
And what was gleefu’ music ance is ice anent the way; 
We canna spier for sadness noo, sae icy cold the heart, 
But swift His feathery wings droop roun’ and warmth 
and life impart. 
The a heather f’ the field, the primrose down the 
rae, 
The hawthorne fragrant i’ the glen, and ilka milk-white 
slae, 
He sifts His biting frosts upon, and wings His blasts wi’ 
c 


Old, 
But He gently shields His lamies a’ within His safe, 
warm fold. 


When 7 wi’ dark wings swoopeth adown the simmer 
SKy, 

The mither ca’s an’ frightened brood aneath her wingies 

y; 

When shadows, swooping, fa’ on thee—warld-sorrows, 
trouble-stings— 

He ca’s for frightened, troubled souls to rin aneath His 
wings: 

The warld maun hae its dangers and its winged blasts o’ 
care, 

Yet, — the Desert Elim, palms rise feathery, green 
an . 

We gang to fin’ a city where we hope wi’ joy to sing, 

And our pilgrim heads are sheltered aneath His 
feathery wing. 

Amang the mists we stimble, and the thunder drops fa’ 

And nicht comes down upon us wi’ nae starlicht on the 

ast! 

But nae sparrow e’er escapeth His watchfu’, kindly e’e, 

And His gentle wings come droopin’ down to shelter 
you and me, 

Wha’s on before wi’ bleeding feet atween me an’ the 
wea 

Each burden that my heart doth bend, He first the bur- 
den bore. 

And His = han’ will lead me safe the last dark river 
o’er 


storm 
My shield oy day, my guide by night—that meek an’ 
ry Form? 


Our hopes shall brichten by the way as still we forrit 
ng’ 
The ro 


for lang! 
As shepherd leads his lamies and ca’s them a’ by name, 
Our Frien’ will open wide the Gate an’ bid us Ss 
hame. 


EE. 
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HOAXED. 

There is no question, of course, that in very many 
“ghost” cases which agitate sensitive people, somebody 
does actually ‘‘see something.’”” No doubt, also, all 
that is not due to the seer’s imagination is usually sup- 
plied by the ingenuity of the apparition. The Val- 
dosta (Ga.) Times tells this story of a few days’ scare 
in an adjoining Florida locality : 


Our sister-town across the State line has been enjoy- 
ing a first-class sensation. Some days ago a lady, the 
wife of a prominent man in Madison, reported that she 
had seen a ghost in the cemetery, which was located 
just out of town near aswamp. She saw it—she knew 
1 did—and it was dressed like a woman. It beckoned 
to her. 

She was so greatly in earnest about the matter that 
five young men went to see for themselves. It was not 
long before four of them appeared on the streets and 
affirmed that they saw the ghost. There was no ques- 
tion about it! They saw it and could show it to any 
one who would go out with them. 

A crowd of about a dozen young men and boys then 
joined the four and went. Sure enough, when they got 
within about a hundred yards of the place, a ghost, at- 
tired in white raiment, rose and fled to the swamp. 

The panic-stricken crowd returned to the town and 
raised the whole neighborhood. One of them declared 
that he saw it rise and light in a tree. The merchants 
all closed their stores, the lawyers left their offices, the 
doctors abandoned their patients, the blacksmith left 
his forge, the shoemaker deserted his bench, and all 
went to the cemetery, leaving the women and children 
to the mercies of—their fears. 

About twenty were mounted on horses with the 
avowed determination of outrunning the ghost to the 
swamp. The editor of the Recorder, who, as we learn, 
was a sort of a leader of the mob, conceived the idea of 
cutting off the retreat of the — and accordingly 

lespatched four or five men who were noted for their 
coolness and courage, around, stealthily, to place them- 
selves between the cemetery and the —- 

When the excited crowd got to the gate the ghost rose 
from behind a tombstone and started for the swamp, 
but detecting the five braves, it turned across a cotton- 
field and flew for another swamp farther off. 

About this time the excitement rose to fever-heat, and 
was cooled only, if cooled at all, by a very aoe rain 
which began to fall. The footmen dashed after the fly- 
ing apparition, shouting, “‘Catch it! catch it!” the 
twenty horsemen ran over the fence and demolished 
about twenty pannels, and away they went, playing 
havoc with some very nice cotton which had just been 
chopped out. 

On they went, gaining on the apparition, until a mis- 
step threw the ghost down into the mud, and before it 
could get under headway again the horsemen caught it. 
They held it at bay until the last footman arrived and 
saw for himself. 


‘Tins owre the steep, rough hills—it winna be 











It was a young man by the name of Height dressed 
in a woman’s evening wrapper. He was one of the first 
five who went to see (but did not) the ghost seen by the 
lady above mentioned. 

At last accounts there was a sore crowd in Madison. 


ee 


TOO MUCH DONKEY. 
Moore’s daiuty Oriental verses are not easily forgot- 
ten by one who has read “Lalla Rookh”’ : 


“°Tis moonlight over Oman’s sea, 
Her banks of pearl. her palmy isles, 
Bask in the night-beam beauteously, 
And her blue waters sleep in smiles.” 


but when President Seeley, of Amherst, visited that re- 
gion, in his ‘Midnight Marches,” he seems to have had 
other things to think of than “moonlight,” “blue wa- 
ters,” “smiles,” and gems of the sea. Stopping at 
Bahrein, near the pearl-coast of Arabia, he and his 
party wanted some animals to ride, and had their choice 
out of a remarkably fine-looking collection of donkeys. 
Experiment, however, taught Dr. Seeley himself that 
a Bahrein donkey (with the drivers included) is a lux- 
ury of which the less one takes the better. 


“T noticed taat the captain chose the smallest,” he 
says, ‘though why he did so never occurred to me till 
after a certain experience of my own, when I learned a 
lesson of humility, and the excellent wisdom of keeping 
as near the ground as possible. 

“T went in for the Goliath of the stud before us, a 
big, bouncing white one, and felt like being congratu- 
lated on my choice. There were six of us riders. We 
had hardly mounted when the little Bedouin owners, 
without any warning, and deaf to all expostulations, 
began with sticks and stones to belabor cach his ani- 
mal, with a view of showing off the superior merits of 
his property, in making it outstrip the others, and take 
the lead in our asinine cavalcade. 

‘We flew through the narrow streets and around the 
sharp corners of the town, with a rapidity that, to say 
the least, was unexpected, and certainly, to judge from 
the crowd, highly diverting to the town’s people. 

“The captain soon found himself without his hat, and 
far less able to guide his machine than to steer his 
steamer, even had the latter been cast among breakers; 
and no wonder, for both hands were engaged in an 
affectionate embrace of his little ‘pug.’ 

“The pilot had very appropriately taken the lead, 
to show us the way, but suddenly came to grief by his 
ass bolting inside a house, through a door whose 
dimensions the brute had accurately calculated would 
adinit him but not his rider. 

“T, on the other hand, came near being indicted for 
homicide, as I ran over two veiled women, representa. 
tives of some Zenana, and unveiled them; ruined an 
old hen and a pariah dog, so far as this life is con. 
cerned; scraped my knee against a high wall; and 
finally came to a sudden and dead halt away ahead of 
my party, by my locomotive losing its eqailinctom and 
coming down, leaving me standing in a most graceful 
position above, to the great amusement of the party 
coming up behind.” 
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SMELL IT. 

There are ‘‘quacks” in every profession, and their 
number would indicate that there are thousands of peo- 
ple willing to be cheated. Some of them may get a 
good hint from the following incident that occurred in 
Paris. 

Among the leading medical specialists of the French 
capital is a fashionable physician, who professes to cure 
all the ills that flesh is heir to by olfactory treatment. A 
wealthy Briton not long ago crossed the channel op 
purpose to consult him. 

Having asked his visitor a few curt questions re. 
specting his symptoms, and having subjected him to 
careful auscultation, the doctor took a bottle from a 
drawer in his writing-table, uncorked it, and handed it 
to the Englishman, with the words, ‘‘Smell it!” adding 
as soon as his command had been obeyed,— 

“That is well; you are cured.” 

Whatever surprise the patient may have inwardly ex- 
perienced at being relieved of his malady with such as- 
tounding’ promptitude and ease, he exhibited no exter- 
nal sign of amazement, but adopting the laconic style 
of his professional adviser, ejaculated,— 7 

“Flow much?” 

“A thousand francs,” was the reply; whereupon, 
roducing a bank-note to that amount from his pocket- 
ook, he held it under the doctor’s nose for a few sec- 

onds, saying,— 

“Smell it.” 

The astonished Asculapius mechanically complied, 

“That is well; you are paid,” calmly observed the 
Englishman, pocketing the note; “I have the honor to 
wish you a very good-morning.” 

So saying, he bowed politely and quitted the room, 
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BENT ON BUSINESS, 

We are all familiar with the marked peculiarities of 
the Jews in trade. When the Danbury man or the 
Detroit Free Press man make use of these characteris. 
tics in a story, they never let them dwindle below their 
due proportions—as in the following colloquy between 
a Detroit Jew and a stranger. 

Yesterday afternoon a stranger who was coming up 
from the Union depot stepped aside to ask a man in the 
door of a clothing-store: ‘“‘My friend, can you tell me 
how far”— 

“Do you want to buy some clothing?” interrupted 
the other. 

“T guess not. I simply wanted to inquire: how”’— 

“T sells you a spring oafercoat for tree dollar.” 

“I never wear more than one spring overcoat at the 
same time. I wanted to ask”— 

“T have some wests for a dollar.” 

“That’s cheap enough, but I don’t care to invest. 
Will you let me ask you how far”— 

Doan’ you vhant some bantloons for twelve shil- 
lings?” 

“No ” 


“Some stockings for ten cents?” 
“No.” 








“Some suspenders for two shillings?” 
“No. I wanted to ask’”’ 
*T sell you a hat for sixty cents.” 
The stranger picked up his satchel and walked across 
the street. Then, facing about, he shouted out,— 
on wanted to ask you how far it was from Dan to 
er,” — 
But the clothier drowned him out right there with: 
“Und call and oxamine my under-shirts for forty 
cents. 
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THE CANDID CRITIC. 
The following amusing anecdote is about the best il 
lustration of Canning’s lines : 


“But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
ve, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend /” 


A critic drop into a studio in Paris one day, 
stopped before the portrait of a lady on the easel, and 
remarked ,— 

“Tt is very nicely painted, but why did you take such 


an ugly model?” 

It is my mother,” calmly replied the artist. 

‘Oh! pardon a thousand times,” said the critic, in 
great confusion. ‘‘Youare right. I ought to have per- 
ceived it. It resembles you completely.” 

i 

CaNON FARRAR, who p ‘hed in Westminster Ab- 
bey a sermon on Darwin, took this appropriate text: 
“And he spake of trees, from the cedar that is in Leb- 
anon even unto the hyssop that springeth out of the 
wall; he spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creep- 
ing things, and of fishes.” 
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For the Companion, 
REACHING FOR THE BUBBLES. 
Under the shade of the maples 
The boys are playing to-day, 
A basin of suds between them 
And a long-stemmed pipe of clay. 








| has just taken adose of rhubarb, and that settles 


it. He can’t go, anyhow!” 

Perhaps Sammy had been playing sick that 
day. At any rate, he got well very fast, indeed, 
after that, and announced to his uncle, next morn- 
ing, that “he was all right, now! Could he go?” 

“You are too late,” said his uncle. 

“Bingo!” said Sammy, solemnly, just around 
the corner to a very attentive dog, who evidently 
expected that it would soon rain bread and butter, 
or something else equally as good, if he paid strict 
attention. ‘Bingo! it is all very well for dogs to 
stay at home,—all day,—and never go to school,— 
nor learn any lessons,—nor do anything but just 
what you please,—if you like,—but it’s poor busi- 
ness for boys! After this J am going to school 


On rushing there, they discovered that Biddy 
had forsaken her nest; and with distended eyes 
and crimson comb, had perched herself on a neigh- 
boring pile of wood, and was giving vent to a vol- 
ume of wild and terrified “cut-a-cut-cuts.” 

“Oh, J see,” exclaimed Terry. ‘She’s hatched 
the dear little birds, and she’s scared of ’em; she’s 
been used to chicks, you know.” 

“The blessed little birds,” cried Berry, scramb- 
ling upon the trestle by which she was enabled to | 
just reach the box. Terry rushed to the shelf, and 
now returned with the six cages. 

“Now,” instructed Berry, “as I hand ’em to you, 
put each dear little bird in a cage, and mind you, 
fasten the door well.” 

“Be careful,” said Terry, standing with a cage 








See them blowing the great bright bubbles, 
Hear them laugh as they float away ; 
While baby, close by, on his pallet 
Seems as eager and happy as they. 


See him stretch his tiny fingers, 
And reach, as the bubbles fall, 

His brown eyes bright and eager— 
He thinks he can catch them all. 

‘‘Baby’s reaching for the bubbles,” 
Cries Charlie, his face aglow. 

“He thinks that he could hold them— 
He’s only a baby—you know.” 


Ah, Charlie, life’s full of bubbles 
We long for, and reach for, in vain, | 
And like dear little Baby Brown-Eyes 
We try it again and again. 
We are sure at each grasp we have it, 
And reach as we have in the past, 
To find, like dear Baby Brown-Eyes, 
A bubble, and nothing, at last. 
OLIVE STEVENS BRowN. 
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For the Companion. 


SAMMY’S DAY OF WOES. 

Sammy sat on the doorsteps with his 
hands full of bread and butter; his eyes 
full of tears, and his voice full of sobs. 

What for? Why, because he couldn’t 
have cake, instead! Would you believe it ? 

“You may eat that, or nothing,” his 
mother had said; and it looked a good 
deal as if he was going to eat the nothing 
part and omit the bread-and-butter part. 

The rich, spicy smell of freshly-hbaked 
cookies floated out to him from the open 
window; and the more he smelled it the 
more he became convinced that his mother 
was not the one to cater to small boys 
who staid home from school because they 
were sick,—or thought they were,—or 
tried to make out they were, as the case might be. 

“Why can’t I have a—coo—key ?” he whined 
again, in a dreadfully doleful key. 

“Because,” said his mother, ‘“‘you say you are 
sick; and hot cookies are bad for sick boys. Now 
if you don't run away and stop troubling me, I 
shall have to send you to bed!” 

Perhaps Sammy was a little sick; for he did not 
often grumble, as he was doing this pleasant morn- 
ing. 

“I'm going!’’ said Sammy, slowly getting upon 
his feet, and strolling off toward the barn. 

Just as he reached it he saw Bingo, the dog, 
darting full chase after a rat. It ran into a hole; 
and Bingo, with much whining mingled with many 
repeated and sharp yelps, proceeded to make shovy- 
els of his paws to dig Mr. Rat out. 

“T’ll help you, Bing,” said Sammy, with alacri- 
ty; forgetting his bread-and-butter woe, and his 
recent illness, and the cookey troubles, also, as he 
brought a spade twice as large as himself, and 
proceeded to chop Bingo’s toes and his own al- 
most off, in the excitement of the next few mo- 
ments. 

At last, tired and hungry, he turned to where 
Bingo had retired to nurse his injured feet behind 
a rock, and said comfortingly, “Never mind, 
Bing,—you shall have part of my bread and but- 
ter!” This would have been very consoling if 
Sammy could have found it,—which he couldn’t. 

“I am sure I put it here,” he said, confidentially 
to the dog, who closcly attended his movements, 
expecting every instant the promised bite. “Why, 
where is it ?” 

“Oh, there itis! That hen has got it! She is 
giving it to her chickens! Take her, Bing! Take 
her.” 

But Bing selected the bread, instead of the hen, 
for the object of his attack, and, having rescued 
the slice, swallowed the whole at a gulp! And 
then stood wagging his tail and looking at Sam- 
my for more; as if he thought bread and butter 
coud pour out of his wonderful little master’s 
hands, if he only willed so, as we have seen pic- 
tures of flowers pouring out of horns-of-plenty. 

But Sammy didn’t care for the dog’s opinion of 
him. His opinion of the dog was that he was a 
greedy fellow, and he told him so. 

“TI wanted part of that slice, myself! Boo, hoo, 
hoo.” 

And this was woe number two. 

“I do believe that child is sick!” declared his 
mother, as Sammy came sobbing back to the 
house. “I’m just going to put him to bed, any- 
way, and give him a dose of rhubarb.” 

And she did. And that was woe namber three, 
for Sammy hated rhubarb. 

But the last trial and the worst of all was when 
his Uncle Henry came for Sammy to go with his 
cousins to the show that afternoon. 

“T don’t know whether he is sick, or not,” said 
his mother, decisively, “but this I do know; he 


every day,—except I'm really sick!” 


Henry, for she overheard him. 
and lay down with a sigh, for he got nothing. Not 
even a new idea. 





| precious shed. 


“T thonght so,” nodded his mother to Uncle 
But Bingo went 


FLETA FORRESTER. 








For the Companion, 


THE STYLISH PROMENADE. 
I met them on the street, 
So saucy, yet so sweet, 
Trailing behind them miniature long dresses ; 
One bad a parasol, 
The other none at all, 
Nor even a hat to hide her sunny tresses. 
They must have stolen out 
When no one was about 
To watch their happy mischief, and I found them 
Chattering their baby talk 
Along the city walk, 
Heedless as sparrows are of all around them. 
Oh, such an airy swing 
They gave to everything; 
Such a fine toss of heads, such laughing faces ; 
I knew they thought that way 
Were grown-up ladies gay, 
And well they caught the grown-up arts and graces. 
But then, what could be done 
Should ladies shriek, and run 
A race with Tony, as I saw them doing! 
Alas, that I should see 
Such lapse of dignity, 
He flying like a witch, and they pursuing. 
No more the mincing gait; 
No more the style or state; 
No more the fine long trails drawn slowly after; 
But back flew parasol, 
And furbelows and all, 
And everyone who saw it shook with laughter. 
Mrs. Ciara Doty Batss. 
—_——_+o>—___—_- 
For the Companion. 


SHORT STORY OF TERRY AND BERRY. 

“Oh—oh!” squeaked Berry. “I’ve found a 
bird’s-nest.” 

“Nest,” said Terry. “Girls don’t know any- 
thing. It’s no nest at all—the eggs are laid right 
in the sand.” 

“And such long, thin, dirty-colored eggs,” piped 
Berry. 

‘Such a bird as laid those eggs don’t deserve to 
be a mother,” observed Terry. ‘‘To put them right 
where one would be likely to step on ’em, and with- 
out any nest, at all. I'll tell you, Berry, we'll take 
‘em home and set ’em under the brown hen, and 
when they hatch we will have six little birds all to 
ourselves. And Biddy is a magnificent mother!” 

Thereupon each gathered up three of their treas- 
ures, and scampering away to the wood-house, 
clambered up to the soap-box nailed upon the 
weather-boards, and placed them under Biddy, 
who was setting therein. 

For a fortnight two very eager young people 
daily frequented that wood-shed. 

Six bird-cages had been prepared, and six 
pounds of bird-seed laid in. 

One day as they were playing in the yard, the 
children were startled by a series of most appall- 
ing screams and cackles proceeding from the 


with its door thrown wide. 
in the nest. 


Berry, jumping down from the trestle and running 
to the far side of the wood-shed. 


Berry had her hand 


“Don’t squeeze ’em, or”—— 
“Oh-oh my—my ! Get away—oh—oh !” squealed 





“There’s something dreadful —some- 
thing crawly—in Biddy’s nest,” gasped | 
Berry, with a shudder. 

Terry with a loud “Shaw!” mounted 
the trestle, and inserted his hand in the 
nest, remarking, contemptuously,— 

“You girls are so—Oh—good gra- | 
cious! Keep off—for mercy’s sake! 
What is it?” and Terry was just about 
one second joining Berry, his face every 
whit as scared as her own. 

And now papa, brought hither by the 
racket, joined them, looked in the nest, 
started back, and then commenced to 
laugh, and laugh, and laugh, till the 
children thought he would have gone 
crazy. 

Finally he took down the box, and 
what do you think they saw? Four little, 
ugly, wriggling, snapping turtles! 

“The mother turtle,” said papa, after 
the excitement had somewhat subsided, | 
‘Jays her eggs close to the shore of the | 
creek, in some sandy spot, and then re- 
turns to the water, leaving the sun and 
the hot sand to incubate them; and 
when the little turtles are out, they also 
scamper down tothe water, which is just 
where we will take these fine fellows.” 

“What is ‘incubates’?” queried Berry, 
an hour later, as with a very red face, 
she was tying up her bird-seed. 

“To hatch, of course,” said Terry, 
crossly, as he gathered up his bird-cages. 

ANNIE J. DUFFELL. 
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For the Companion. 
QUAIL AND THé4 SNUFF-BOX. 


A certain old woman was fond of snuff, but un- 
able to go to the store herself. 

Her fellow-servant, whose place it was to do er- 
rands, was not always willing to get it for her; 
so he coaxed Quail, the dog, to do it. 

He would put the pennies for it into the box, 
and let her take it in her mouth. She would car- 
ry it directly to the store, stand up with her fore- 
paws on the counter and shake the box. 

When the shopman’s attention was drawn by 
the noise, he would take out the coins and fill the 
box with snuff. 

Then the dog would take it and carry it home 
to the old woman. 
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For the Companion. 
ON A LOAD OF HAY. 
Jog, jog, jog, jog! 
Freddy, Floy and Fay, 
Merry little children three, 
Riding on the hay. 
Overhead the sunny sky; 
Better sport than play 
Tis, at happy ease to lie, 
On a load of hay. 
Freddy helped to mow the grass, 
Florence raked it up; 
Fay brought water for the men 
In her little cup. 
Now when all their work is past 
Freddy, Floy and Fay 
Take a merry ride at last, 
On a load of hay! 
——_+@n—__“_—_— 
For the Companion. 


SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Bertie is now six years old, and was learning 


the leaven of the Pharisees.” He forgot the word 
leaven and said it, ‘“‘Beware of the twelve of the 
Pharisees.” 

Sarp a little girl whose mother had reproved her 
for misconduct, “I should fink, mamma, from the 
way you treat me, you was my step-movver.” 

Littie Suste was named for her grandma. Be- 
ing asked her name one day, she replied, “My 
name {s Susie Grandma T.” 

Once, when papa was carrying Ava across an 
icy spot, he slipped a little several times. Ava 
tightened her wee arms arotind his neck. “T’ll 
hold you up just as tight, papa,” said she, “and 





the Golden Text for Sunday-school; “Beware of | 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 


NAMELESS PUZZLE. 
* 
3 
* 
6 
* 
9 
10 * 
* 12 
13 * 


Lines Read Across. 


. 
#tl * 


a 


*D * 
1 ER 


_ 
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HER HEHREE 


* 


1, Companions. 6, An animal. 
2, Part of the face. 7, A mistake. 
3, ‘Tortures. 8, The entire sum, 
4, To reap. 9, Bodies of water. 


5, Pastry-cakes. 
Read the numbers from 1 to 18in the order given, and 
they will form the name of a tree celebrated in colonial 
history. CousIn FRANK. 


2. 
RIDDLE. 


The omitted words are different names for the same 
animal. The second and fourth lines of each stanza 
rhyme. 

Papa brought home a gift, one day, 
To please his little Daniel. 

“Oh, thanks, papa!’’ I heard him say, 
“For such a pretty * * * * * * *," 


But oh! the mischief he can do,— 
In breaking playthings up,— 

In tearing clothes and books quite new ;— 
The naughty, naughty * * *! 


Mamma complained, but all in vain, 
For papa—Mr. ae 

Always replied that Dan must train 
His roguish little * * * * *, 


He said, “Bright boys make better men 
Than those whose brains are foggy ; 

80 Dan must try,”’ he adds again, 
“To train his frisky * * * * * *. 

Now when a year had run its round, 
Young Daniel, in a fog, 

Fell overboard and well-nigh drowned; 
Who saved him? ’T'was the * * *, 


Mamma was much alarmed indeed 
To hear his cries from far;—lo! 
Her Dan is saved! She gives her meed 
Of grateful praise to * * * * *, 
3 LILIAN PAYSON. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 





Initials. 
blue. 
Finals. 


A bird, in color greenish brown and ashy- 


A fish, in color bright silver. 
CROSS-WORDS. 

1, A bird—in color gold and jet-black. 

2, A wild flower of a rose color. 

3, An acid whose base, heated, is a violet colog. 

4, A mineral, in color rose-violet. ~ 2 


4. 


TWO WORDS WITHIN A WORD. 














1, The material was —~— —— in he showed me 
for summer wear. 

2, Bills ruan——; —— is high, and take money 
to fill them. 

8, Are your bins of —— ——? he asked , ofthe 
lazy farmer. 

4, That, —— —— look at it, is the of his plea. 

5, No wonder an clectrical —— —— the hand should 


produce a peculiar——— 
5. 
CHARADE. 


My first should be good and noble, 
Gentle, and just, and wise, 

Or the people may count him a tyrant, 
And be secretly glad when he dies. 


My second has need to be skilful, 
Quiet, alert and sure, 

Or those he pursues may elude him, 
In their watery home secure. 


My whole is truly my second, 
A handsome but cruel foe 

To the creatures he ever is secking— 
Haply his name you know. 


6. 
MYTHOLOGICAL ANAGRAMS. 


In each of the following expressions find a well- 
known mythological character or locality. 
1, Men, my nose! 2, Srep,I am hit. 
eh? 4, Do, dear man. 5, Seed, perish. 
7, Rosa, kiss N. 8, Soak one. 
lost ant. 11, Nat has to. 
mop. 14, Rosa Nipper. 


3, Sip a rod, 
6, I poke all. 
9, O Dan, rap! 10, A 
12, Lose a skip. 13, Ona 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 





then you won’t fall down.” 


i. vs, ULY 
UuU NI Oo 
Lisae 
r oUR 
2. Water-lily. 
3. F 
HIS 
HASTE 
FISHING 
TING 
ENG 
G 

4. Lin-net. (Linnet.) 

5. The letter E. 

6. KavuLBacH#h 
MacAULay 
HamrntrTroN 
HumMBOLDT 
BREWSTER 
DaAGUERRE 
TENNYs80ON 
BER ANGER _ JANDSEER. 

7. Garden. 

8. Montgolfier. 

9. Also, Also P 

Hour, Hour I 
Magi, Magi C 
Tar; Tar N 
Per, Y Per 1 
80, So o- 
Hem, Hem P 
— ng A 
a, a R 
Hew, Sow Lg 
Ob, Ob tI 
Plum, Plum E 
Ban, an g§ 
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The Suicertntion Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a , payment inadvance,. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
c: hh r ourene nee at any time duri ing the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is reeeived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or 
Dratts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after 
of money by us before the date opposite 
on your paper can be changed, 


receipt 
your hame 


Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 


The Date against your name on the margin or 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers te news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Lettore te Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MA & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 








For the Companion, 
LEAD-POISON. 

Of all the metallic poisons, lead is perhaps the one 
most often taken into the human body. Itis climinated 
from the body with more difficulty than the other poi 
sons, and excepting those that directly kill, its effects 
are the severest and most varied. 

Lead may enter the human system through the mouth 
in water from lead pipes, or from type held in the 
mouth by compositors. It may be taken in, through the 
lungs, by breathing in lead factories of various kinds; 
be absorbed by the mucous membrane of the nose from 
snuff containing it. taken in even through 
the unbroken skin hair-dyes and 
through both skin and nostrils by painters. 


It may be 


from rouges, and 


Some persons are much more susceptible to it than 
are other persons. 

Among the symptoms that show that it has been taken 
into the body, are colic; 


great muscular 


constipation; female disorders ; 


weakness ; 
blindness, complete or 
partial; neuralgias of the head, face, joints, in the small 
of the back, between the ribs, or in the upper and lower 
limbs; loss of sensibility in the skin, alternating with 
; muscular spasms; and finally and most 
affect all the 
One of the most constant signs of 


over-sensibility 
frequently, paralysis, which may almost 
muscles of the body. 
the presence of the poison is a blue line along the gums. 

As the system left to itself gets rid of the lead very 
slowly, the lead accumulates in it until what was for a 
while harmless may become a fatal poison. 

The treatment should aim to palliate the pains, and to 
quicken the eliminating organs. But the fundamental 
thing is to invigorate and improve the general health by 
pure air, nutritious diet and warm baths. Cold baths 
injure. 

There is good authority for the statement that work- 
ers in lead-factories who drink milk several times a day 
are unaffected by the lead. 
> 


INDIAN CRUELTY. 
The Soutnern Cheyennes 
dashing thieves of the 


Plains. Four companies of 
United States Infantry were once encamped at night in 
Kansas. The mules belonging to the wagon train were 
quietly grazing, surrounded by herders and guard. 
Suddenly, 
from a ravine. 
fiends, 


the Cheyennes rushed on their ponies, 

Shaking buffalo robes and yelling like 
they dashed into the herd. In an instant all 
were under the full headway of a stampede. The com- 
mand turned out and fired hundreds of shots, but the 
bold thieves got away with every mule. 

But the most remarkable ruse, and one creditable to 
Indian ingenuity Sixth 
Cavalry. an old army officer: 


after a 


and cruelty, was tried on the 
The incident is told by 


Capt. Tupper and his men were returning, 
hard scout, wherein they had scattered a band of Chey- 
ennes. One night, the cavalry encamped in a sharp 
bend of Mulberry Creek. 

The horses were hobbled and tied to the picket-rope, 
at each end of which a fire was kept burning, so that 
no one could approach it without being seen. ‘The men 
were bivouacked some little distance from the horses, 
and well beyond the firelight. In advance of these, the 
sentinels lay flat on the ground and watched. 

The camp had settled into repose, when suddenly a 
huge ball of flame came rushing into camp, accompa- 
nied by the most terrific yells. 

Through and among the horses it went, rendering 
them so frantic with fear that some few burst their 
strong fetters and disappeared in the darkness. 

In an instant and without command the steady and 
well-disciplined soldiers seized their arms, and lying | 
flat on the ground gave the Indians such a fusillade as 
to puta stop to any desire to charge. 

Almost at the same instant, the mysterious ball of 
fire disappeared. ‘The horses were soon quicted, and 
the camp settled itself to rest. 

Next morning the dead body of a miserable px my was 
found in the mud where the mysterious fire-ball had 
disappeared. ‘The outside skin and flesh were burned 
to a cinder. 

The Indians had bound light grass and every inflam- 
mable material at hand all over the poor creature. 
Then, leading him in the darkness as near as they 
dared to go to the line of sentinels, they turned his 
head in the right direction and set fire to his burden. 
It shows the cruelty of the savage nature. 





Se 
HIS LOCKET, 

It might cure a good many users of ‘‘the weed” to 
be forced to feel the weight of their habit round their 
necks, and have the worst of it thrust in their faces and 
eyes, in the literal fashion described by a gentleman 
who was once in the United States Navy, The regula 


are the boldest and most | 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 





attention to cleanli- | 
One rule on shipboard forbids the spitting of | 
tobacco-juice upon the decks, spittoons being provided 

for the users of the weed. 


tions of the service require strict 
hess. 


One colored individual forgot the rule, and made as 
free with his tobacco-juice as though he was in a court- 
room orachurch. His sentence was to wear, for two 
hours, a spittoon fastened by a cord about his neck, 
and near enough to his face that he could enjoy the 
sweet odor of its contents. 

Some huge quids were contributed by other jolly tars, 
who seemed to have more use for that spittoon than any 
other on deck. ‘The negro never forgot the lesson. 

We commend the incident to thoughtless chewers 
who defile church-floors and other public places with 
floods of the odorous juice. 

—_—-——@_—_—_—_- 
ARKANSAS POLITENESS. 

Describing his experiences in ‘Floating down the 
Mississippi,” Capt. Paul Boynton, the “rubber-fish,”— 
the man who floated and swam many miles in a rubber 





For a delicious breakfast try 
SHREDDED VATS. _— and strengthening. [Com. 
> 


Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘Favorite Prescription”’ 


| always becomes the favorite remedy of thuse who try it. 


It is a specific for all female “weaknesses” and derange- 
ments, bringing strength to the limbs and back, and 
color to the tace. Of all druggists. (Com. 








Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
* ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 

Ask for Glenn's Sulphur Soap, and see 

that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 

on each packet. 
Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3) 
cakes 60c., and mailed to any 





suit,—thus narrates one of his encounters with the 
tives. Any person who has seen Capt. Boynton in his 
bi athing- gear will hardly wonder at the closing remark 
of the native. “One evening above Lewisburg, on the 
| Arkansas,” he says, “I was on the lookout for some 

place where I could stop, or for some person from 
| whom I could obtain information. When near the 
| bank of the river I discovered smoke issuing from the 
| chimney of a small cabin. 


na- 





I hauled to and blew my bugle. 
smoke issuing from the chimney was the only sign of 
life. Finally a man, an easy kind of individual, came 
walking down leisurely, regarding me curiously. 

“How far is it to I wisburg?? I asked. 

“It’s a putty good distance. 
“But how far do you call it?” 
**L don’t call it.’ 
“Contound it, man! 
| miles?” 

“1 reckon it’s one of the numbers.”’ 

Then I realized that | had met a kinsman of the Ar- 
| kansas traveller. My irritation, which had at first been 
exhibited, subsided, and desiring to gain as much infor- 
|} mation as possible, I asked, pointing to a bar,— 
“Which side of the channel shall I take?”’ 

*Kither side you please.” 

“Which do you consider the better?” 

“Tam not attending to other people’s business.’ 
“Which side do the steamboats take? 

“Tt’s owin’ to what captain is aboard.” 

“Well, bringing the thing down to a point, how long 
| will it take me to get to Lewisburg?” 

“It’s owin’ ter how fast you travel.” 

“My friend’ I think you are the biggest fool in Arkan- 

8aR. 

“‘An’, stranger, I think you are the devil come up to 
cool off. Go home.” 


For some time the 








is it two, three or four thousand 


+> 


DISTURBED THE COURT. 

Some kinds of ‘contempt of court” are too ridicu- 
lous to punish. A correspondent of the New York 
News relates one instance that occurred in the early days 
of the State of Vermont, when school-houses were used 
for court-houses and log stables were used for jails. 


The Circuit Court was held at Berkshire Centre when 
old Judge Hammond, who was remarkable by his hav 
ing a crooked eye, presided. ‘The case on hand 
one of trespass, and had attracted a full house. Every- 
thing went on smoothly until the old judge began to 
charge the jury, when he was rather severe on the de- 
fendant. An eccentric person in the crowd, who did 
not realize the dignity of a court-room, jumped up and 
said,— 

“Give it to him, old gimlet-eye! 

The old judge rose, and in a voice 
“Who is that disturbing this court?” 

The eccentric person replied, ‘It’s me, old hosa.”’ 

“Here, constable, take that old hoss and put him in 
the stable!” roared the judge. 

The consequence was the court had to adjourn until 
the afternoon in order to straighten the faces of the offi- 
cers and jury. 

This story was told me when I was a boy by a vener- 
able judge who had, in his younger days, studied law 
with the “‘gimlet-eyed”’ judge. 








” 


of thunder said, 


- 
NIGHTMARE MEMORY. 

One moment of mortal terror and danger may mark a 
lifetime with suffering, even if its effects stop short of 
insanity. The Virginia City (Nev.) Znterprise men- 
tions the pathetic case of James Rowe, who was blown 
up in the shaft of a mine, losing both arms and bis 
eyesight. Since then he has been blown up every 
night, in imagination. 


The other day he told Dr. Webber that he felt that 
he was getting a good deal better. Said he,— 
| ‘*Now I am only obliged to die once per night, 
whereas a few days ago I had to be killed twice or three 
times nightly.” 

What he meant was that nightly it appeared to him 
that the explosion again occurred, and that he was 
knocked senseless by the flying fragments of rock. 
The doctor says this is a thing that gives a great deal of 
trouble to all patients who have been hurt by caves or 
explosions. It often prevents them from sleeping. No 
sooner do they begin to doze than the cave comes or the 
explosion occurs, and they awake with a start and cry 
out. 


- 
A COUGAR KILLS A BOY. 
Mount Vernon, Oregon, must be a bad place for chil- 
dren, for its “‘varmints” have an appetite for little boys. 
The San Francisco Chronicle tells this sad story : 


At Mount Vernon, Oregon, Gussie Graves, a six-year- 
old step-son of W. J. Magoon, was caught and terribly 
bitten by a cougar. The little fellow was several rods | 
away from the house when he was heard to scream. 
Miss Baird, a neighbor, who was there on a visit, first 
caught sight of the animal, and her cries brought the 
others to the spot. 


boy und turned to attack her, but seeing the others ap- 
proaching, turned and seized the boy again, attempting | 
to drag him overa fence. At this point Miss Graves 
struck him with a stick, when he dropped the boy and 
walked away, growling. The poor little fellow died 
the following day. 








os 
YOUR OWN QUESTION. 
This specimen of Trish wit, as old as our great-grand- 
fathers, has never been surpassed. It is hard to catch 
| and corner an Trishman—on his own ground. 





| 


| Ina pleasant company each one asked a question. If 
| it was answered correctly, the questioner paid a forfeit, 
| or if he could not answer it himself, he paid a forfeit. 
| An Trishman’s question was,— 
| “How does the little ground squirrel dig his hole 
without throwing any dirt about the entrance?” 
{ When they all gave it up, Pat said, “Sure, do you 
see he begins at the other end of the hole.” 
A! of the rest exclaimed, ‘‘But how does he get 
there?” 
“Ah!” said Pat, ‘that’s your question. 
swer it yourself?” 
ee 


Can you an- 


AT St. Cloud a traveller asked at what times the little 
steamers left. ‘Every ten minutes,” was the answer; 
“monsicur will not have to wait more than a quarter of 
an hour,” 


When the cougar saw the young lady it dropped the | 


SKIN DISEASES. address on receipt of price, and 
2 cents extra per cake, by 
oe Une TTENTON, Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN’s 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which no gentleman’s dress is complete, es- 
— during the Summer months, when 
ow shoes are worn, and when it is indis- 
pensable to one’s comfort and neat appear- 
ance to have the stocking fit smoothly about 
the ankle and the slack of the drawers 
kept confined at the knee, all of which the 
Boston Garter accomplishes. 

ok Sale by all the leading Gent’s Furnish- 

Houses, or Sample will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 

COTTON, 2%cts. per pair; SILK, 75 cts. per 
pair; SILK (icith pair Sleeve Elastics to 
match, clasps handsomely nickeled 
and polished), $1.25 per set. 

Remit by P. O. order or registered 
etter. Mention this paper. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


- THE ADAMS - WESTLAKE 
WIRE GAUZE, 
NON-EXPLOSIVE 


OIL STOVE. 


The only Oil Stove made 
with Wire Gauze inside 
the Reservoir, on_ the 
principle of the Sir Hum- 
phry Davy Safety Lamp 
for use in 
making it 
Non-Ex 
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mines, thus 
Absolutely 
losive. 

Our 1882 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chimney 
Fronts and many other 
valuable improvements, 
Send for Catalogue. 
For cards illustrating the v 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 

The Adams & Westlake M’f’g Uo., 

45 Summer Street, Boston. | 100 Beekman Street, 

95 Lake Street, oe 7 E. Fourteenth St., 
LSO FOR SALE BY 

J. F. MYERS, 7 77 Fourth St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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¢ Mitchell Patent, 


” Licensed U 


N. ¥. 
N. Y. 





IS THE ONLY RELIABLE 


CLEANER and POLISHER 
Of NICKEL and SILVER PLATE, 
BRASS, COPPER, PLATE GLASS, Etc. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





WHITE MOUNTAIN 


HAMMOCK CHAIR. 


Robinson’s Patent—January 11, 1881. 





THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK 
CHAIR differs from all the other stationary or reclin- 
ing chairs in that it is better, stronger and Gieageers 
| is adapted to the house, lawn, porch or camp, and is just 
au full of quiet comfort and blessed rest. 
| It is far superior to the Hammock in every way, and 
\" san be put up so as to be always in the shade. 

cheapest and the best article in the 
world for the enjoyment of fresh air. 
assumes and can be used in any position, from sit- 
| ting up to lying down, without any exertion of the occu- 
pant, and supports and rests the body in whatever posi- 
tion it is placed, while the price is so low as to 
within the reach of everyone. Price, $4.00. 


Sold in all large markets. 
GOODELL CoO., Antrim, N. H., manufacturers, 
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JULY 20, 1882. 
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ALWAve GIVE 


SATISFACTION 
THE BEST MADE 























| LAWN TENNIS. 


Spalding’s Regulation Lawn Tennis Ball, as adopted 
lus the National T. Association, mailed, post-paid, 
| upon receipt of $6.00 per dozen. Tennis Bats, 3 vets, 
Poles, Markers, &c.. sold separately. Complete sets at 
$6.00, $10.00, $15.00, $20.00 and $25.00, Sent upon receipt 
of price. Send We. for lithographic fashion plate of 
Lawn Tennis Uniforms with prices. 
Sample copy of “Spalding’s Journal of American 
Sports,” a 16-page paper, containing interesting articles 
on the various out-door sports, together with a care- 
fully-prepared price-list of the necessary implements 
mailed free upon application. Address 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
10 m. 


8 Madison St., Chicago, 
























THURBER’S S. |. BRAND 


is placed upon an extra grade of the finest, freshest, 
and strongest spices specially imported (hence 
the Brand s. I.) for families desiring 


Pure Spices only. 


They are put up in 2, 4, 8, and 16 oz. tins, full weight. 
Consumers will greatly aid us in the effort we are mak- 
ing to introduce an unadulterated article, by asking their 
grocer for 


THURBER’S §S. |. SPICES. 


If you cannot find them at your grocer’s, send us a 
postal card and we will see that you are supplied. 
H. K. & F. B. THURBER & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


LONDON. BORDEAUX. 











NEEDLES. 


Quality Guaranteed, 


FOR SALE BY 


PROMINENT DEALERS 


IN ALL 


LARCE CITIES. 











A Medicine for a Woman. Invented by a a Woman. 
Prepared by a Woman, 


rece ow Foca Ll 
7 lia & Mcckldearen 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND 
Is a Remedy 


For all those Complaints and Weaknesses 
so common to our best population. 


IT IS A GREAT MEDICAL DISCOVERY. 


ge It revives the drooping spirits, invigorates and 
harmonizes the organic functions, gives elasticity and 
firmness to the step, restores the natural lustre to the 
eye, and plants on the pale cheek of woman the fresh 
roses of life’s spring and early summer time, 

t? Physicians Use it and Prescribe it. 28 

It is a blessing to overworked women, and has won 
such a name and fame among scientists, pharmacists and 
the people, that its sales are unprecedented. 
t2” ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALF. 41 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 

That feeling of bearing down, pacers’ | pain, weight and 
backache, is often permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times and under all ciycumetanses act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the sys 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of wher’ sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. Patol rg he VEGETABLE COM- 
FOUND | “ prepared a’ and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Price $1. “Six b bottles for $5. Sent by mail 
in the on of —. also inthe form of lozen - on re- 
ay = ofprice, $1 per box for either. rs. Pinkham free- 

answers all letters of inquiry. Send for amphiet. 
Mention this paper. 


nclose stamp. Address as above. 
No family should be without LYDIA E. PINKHAM'’S 
LIVER PILLS. 2y cure constipation, bili 


and torpidity of the liver. 25 cents per box. 
$2” Sold by all Druggists, 43 
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